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the Bible through new eyes 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION of the Holy Bible 
presents a modern and accurate version of the Holy Scriptures. 
By using newly discovered manuscripts — some of them more 
than one thousand years older than those available to the 
- translators of the Authorised and Revised Versions — the 
compilers of the RSV have corrected many mistranslations. 


* 
The English language has changed greatly since 1611, when the 
Authorised Version was made. The RSV substitutes the living 
language of today, without losing the grandeur of the old text. 
But such obsolete terms as conversation for conduct, wealth for 
well-being, and allege for prove have been abandoned. 

* 


Thirty-two scholars, working under the chairmanship of’ Dean 


Luther A. Weigle, Dean Emeritus of Yale University Divinity — 


School, have collaborated for fifteen years to make the RSV. 
It will enable you to see your Bible afresh through new eyes. 


RSV 


- The 
Revised Standard 


Version of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


THE NEWEST BIBLE FROM THE OLDEST SOURCES 


Cloth 30s Rexine 37s 6d 


prospectus from the _ publishers 
‘at Parkside Works Edinburgh 9 or 
3 Henrietta Street London WC2 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE 
J. M. Schofield MA BD Ulustrated 15s 


PEAKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 
over 1,000 pages 25s 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE 
J. M. Schofield MA BD Illustrated 15s 
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MAZO 
DE LA ROCHE 


A Boy in the House 


A striking novel of suspense — 


by the author of the famous 
“Whiteoak’Chronicles.‘‘Done 
with dexterity and power.” 
— Sunday Times. 7s.. 6d. 
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STORM | 
JAMESON 
The Green Man 


 “Vividly written and full of 


incident.”” — The Scotsman. 
“The most important ofall her 
novels.” —Jolin 0’. London's. 
3rd Impression. 1555 


HOWARD CLEWES 
An Epitaph for Love 


“Mr. Howard Clewes is a writer with a tight-fitting, distinguished 
style, a sharp eye and a good mind. His An Epitaph for Love shows 


all these qualities.” —c. Pp. snow (Sunday Times) 11s. 6d. 
HENRI PAMELA 
‘“TROYAF HANSFORD 
My Father’s JOHNSON 
House Catherine Carter 


“Almest an effigy of the 
classic Russian novel on the 
grand scale.”—The Observer. 

15s. 


“A greatly enjoyed and very 


successful novel.” — 5 
MARGHANITA LASKI. (The 
Observer). - 12s. 6d. 


A CHOICE OF KIPLING’S PROSE 


Selected and with an Introductory Essay by 
W. Somerset Maugham 


“This. selection of stories has treasures for all.”— 


EDITH SITWELL 
A Book of 


Flowers 


‘Her exquisite anthology... 
A book to read and treasure.” 


_—DANIEE GEORGE in a broad- 


cast-talk. 18s. 
LORD 
MACMILLAN 
A Man of Law’s Tale 
“Will be read and re-read 


with absorbing interest.”— 
The Scotsman. Illustrated. 21s. 


The Youthful 
Queen Victoria 


“Painted with taste, zest and 
a genuine sensibility to the 


flavour of the period.”-—LorD | 


DAVID CECIL (Sunday Times). 
Illustrated. 30s. 


_ Evening Standard. 15s. 


CHARLES MORGAN 


The River Line 
A Play 


“The text of the beautiful - 


stisring and important play.” 
—The Evening News. With a 
preface “On Transcending the 
Age of Violence.” 85. 6d. 


RUPERT 
HART-DAVIS 


Hugh Walpole 


“A vivid. and undemon- 
stratively skilful portrait.”— 


The Times. Illustrated. 25s. - 


DORMER CRESTON LEONARD DUBKIN 


Phe 
White Lady 


“A magical almost fairy-tale 


_ book .. . Attractive to the 
general reader as well as . 


interesting to naturalists.” — 
Punch. ~~ 
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General Eisenhower’s ‘Team 


By CHARLES COLLINGWOOD 


MERICANS have recently celebrated what is perhaps their 
most typical holiday, Thanksgiving. Among the things 
for which Americans were thankful this year, approxi- 
mately fifty-five per cent. were grateful that General 

Dwight D. Eisenhower will be the next President of the United 
States; and, if the election results are a clear indication, forty-five 
per cent. are thankful there will be another election in four years, 


when they can try to put a Democrat in the White House. 


However, by Thanksgiving time, and with the formal change-over 
of administration less than two months away, most of the bitterness 
has gone out of the American political scene. General Eisenhower 
is basking in that honeymoon period with which American politics 
provide an incoming President. Everyone wishes him well and all 
the auguries seem good. 

The first important test of this good feeling is General 
Eisenhower’s trip to Korea. It is widely believed that popular 
discontent with the course of the Korean conflict was the principal 
reason for Eisenhower’s victory; certainly the campaign promise 
to visit Korea, that he is about to fulfil, was received with great 
satisfaction and almost with relief by many Americans. Irrationally, 
perhaps, they believed instinctively that one of America’s greatest 
soldiers, about to receive all the powers of the presidency, must 
be able to do something about a war which has so far defied the 
efforts of diplomats and soldiers alike to: bring to a successful 
conclusion. The President-elect has said again and again that his 
trip to Korea will not produce miracles, that he only wants to 
see the situation at first hand, and so forth; but as Mr. James 
Reston remarked in The New York Times the other day, ‘It is 
not what you say that counts in a democracy, but what people 
think you say’. And the General’s immediate problem is that a 


lot of people think he implied that maybe he could end the war, 
or at least make it easier on the men in the front line. 

General Eisenhower has had enough experience in these matters 
to realise the vast complexity of the Korean war, involving as it 
does the high policy of nearly every other nation in the world; 
touching on the economics, the politics, the national psychologies 
of most of the people of the globe. He knows, better than the 
people who hope so much from his mission, the dangers of hasty 
action, the impossibility of tidy, clean-cut solutions. But go he 
must, and if miracles are not expected, it is likely that the 
experience will be a valuable one. After all, anything that an 
incoming President can learn at first hand of the problems he 
faces is all to the good. 

From the tenor of his speeches, and from the basic Republican 
attitude, it is likely that the first concrete result of the Eisenhower 
trip will be a programme to intensify the training and utilisation 
of South Korean troops. It is possible that the Nationalist Chinese 
Forces on Formosa may be introduced into the Korean war, 
although that involves international problems of which General 
Eisenhower cannot be unaware. Nevertheless, many of his advisers 
are recommending this. Now that the stream of American military 
production has become a flood, it is possible to allocate quantities 
of equipment that would make possible the increased employment 
of South Korean troops, and the use of the Nationalist Chinese 
should that be found desirable. But if General Eisenhower does 
not know it—as he doubtless does—the commanders on the ground 
will tell him that this is not a complete answer to the military 
problem in Korea, let alone the diplomatic problem. There is, it 
should be said, no evidence whatever that General Eisenhower is 
tempted to undertake any adventures which would extend the 
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Korean war. The tendency would seem to be in the opposite 
direction. Thus, on balance, it is unlikely that General Eisenhower's 
trip to Korea will result in any spectacular attempts to cut the 
Gordian knot there; rather it seems probable that he will urge 
increased use of South Korean troops, and beyond that counsel 
patience and confidence in the new team handling Korean policy. 
How well that will be received will be a test of his hold on the 
American people, and on the party which he heads. 


Selection of the Cabinet 

Before leaving for Korea, the President-designate spent much 
of his time on the delicate task of selecting his cabinet. That is 
a process which always excites much interest in the United States 
—although in all truth the selection of a cabinet here is not nearly 
as important as it is in other nations: as Lord Bryce observed in 
the opening sentence of his discussions of the American cabinet, 
there is in the Government of the United States no such thing 
as a cabinet in the English sense of the term. The American 
system knows no concept of cabinet responsibility. Cabinet 
members do not sit in Congress, have no special ‘responsibility 
toward Congress beyond making annual reports; serve at the 


pleasure of the President alone and are responsible only to him. 


The resignation of cabinet members makes little or no difference 
to the position of the President. The will of the President prevails 
even though every member of his cabinet disagrees with him; and 


all of this tends to subordinate the members of an American cabinet: 


to the President. In the American picture the cabinet member, 
except for the Secretary of State and possibly the-Secretary of 
Defence, is apt to be much less influential than many members 
of Congress and, for that matter, many private citizens, in the 
actual determination of public policy. 

All this being said, it is nevertheless true that’the cabinet of the 
President can be genuinely important. Moreover, it is a very 
valuable indication of the general trend and tone of an administra- 
tion. The most noticeable thing about General Eisenhower’s 
cabinet is that it is drawn to a considerable extent from the ranks of 
business, and very large business at that. The Roosevelt and 
Truman cabinets naturally contained business men, but by and 
large they were small and medium business men and there was a 
heavy admixture of lawyers among them, as indeed there is through- 
out the American Government. The two most prominent big 
business men in the Eisenhower cabinet are Charles E. Wilson, the 
head of the General Motors Corporation, who is to be Secretary 
of Defence, and George Humphrey, who built the M.A. Hanna 
Company into a tremendous industrial empire and who will be the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Their influence is naturally expected 
to be conservative, particularly in the financial area. 

This is consistent with General Eisenhower’s own point of view, 
in so far as it is known. He, too, takes quite a conservative position 
regarding government finance. But, as far as ideology goes, 
probably the outstanding difference between General Eisenhower 
and his cabinet, and Presidents Truman and Roosevelt and their 
cabinets, is in their view of the proper fields for government inter- 
vention in the economic life of the country. Indeed, this is quite 


probably the greatest single point of difference between the two- 


American parties. The Democratic Party, in our time, has tended 
ito view broadly the role which the Government should play in 
providing services for the people in restraining the exercise of 
corporate power, in developing natural resources and, in general, 
in influencing economic processes. 

The Republican Party has construed the Gaveiene S respon- 
sibility in these areas much more narrowly. This is reflected in the 
new cabinet. For instance, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, who is to 
head the Federal Security Agency, is not likely to revive her 
predecessor's scheme for a national health insurance programme. 
The new Secretary of the Interior, Governor McKay of Oregon, 
has not subscribed to the River Basin Authorities for the develop- 
ment of power and irrigation in the west, for which his Democratic 
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predecessors have fought. Mr.- Benson of Utah, who is to become 
Secretary of Agriculture, is less enthusiastic about guaranteeing 
prices for farmers than Mr. Brennan whom he succeeds. It is in 
such fields that the Eisenhower Administration is likely to present 
the greatest contrasts to the previous Democratic Administration. 
The least contrast is likely to be found in foreign policy. 
General Eisenhower himself has had an important role in the 
development of Nato and American policy towards Europe, and 
in himself represents continuity in this field. John Foster Dulles, 


now that the heat of the campaign has cooled, is seen to hold not | 


very different views than those of Secretary Acheson. Mr. Harold 
Stassen, who is to succeed Averell Harriman as Director for 
Mutual Security, is an ardent believer in the whole concept of 


mutual security. And it is in foreign policy that the incoming 
Republicans have had most experience. Those whom General 
Eisenhower has picked as administrators of American domestic 


affairs have had no experience in government whatever during the 
long years that the Republicans were out of power; but Mr. Dulles 
has been closely identified with foreign-policy for much of his 
career, and has performed many missions for Democratic Secre- 
taries of State. This is also true, in a lesser degree, of Mr. Stassen. 


It is, therefore, in the realm of international affairs that we may. 


expect the new Administration in Washington to preserve the 
most continuity of policy, and to make the least abrupt changes. 


Because the American cabinet is primarily a group of personal — 


advisers to the President, it often happens that its members have 


not played leading parts in the political life of the country and are 


relatively little known. This is true of most of Eisenhower’s 
selections. Only Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen are widely familiar 
to the general public—Mr. Dulles because he has: been the 
Republican’s foreign policy expert for many years; Mr. Stassen 
because of his frequent unsuccessful efforts to gain his party’s 
presidential nomination. Most of the others are only names to the 
large majority of Americans. Mr. Charles E. Wilson of General 
Motors to be Secretary of Defence after January 20, is often con- 
fused with that other Charles E. Wilson of General Electric who 
served in both the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. Fellow 
industrialists call the General Motors Wilson “Engine Charlie’, 
and the General Electric one “ Electric Charlie’. 


Enigmatic Figures 
However, George M. Humphrey, who has been designated as 


Secretary of the Treasury, is an even more enigmatic figure to 
most Americans. Like many successful business men he has had a 


passion for anonymity and his public statements have been ~ 


extremely rare. He is not quite as close-mouthed as that tycoon 


of an earlier generation, George F. Baker of the Saints of Wall 


Street, who is known to have made only two public speeches in his 
entire ninety-one years. On one occasion he said: “Thank you, 
and God bless you’;-on the other: ‘God bless you, and thank 
you’. Mr. Humphrey has said more, but the record is sparse. 
General Eisenhower's other appointees, while well known, most 
of them, in their particular fields, have not achieved general 
prominence either. However, in the American system this is no bar 
whatever to their success in their new post; they need not, indeed 
probably should not, rival their chief for public attention. And very 
shortly, as the machinery of American publicity goes to work on 


them, the personalities, habits, and eccentricities of the members of 


the new cabinet will become very familiar to all Americans. 

It is a cabinet, on the whole, which is short on experience in 
government, as is inevitable after the twenty years the Republicans 
have wandered in the wilderness, but the outgoing Administration 
is making unprecedented efforts to indoctrinate its successors. The 
transition will not be accomplished without a few bumps, but the 
momentum of the machinery of modern government is there and 
the chances-are that the change-over of administration will reveal 
less apparent difference than we expect.—Home Service . 
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The Political Future of the Southern Sudan 


By EDWARD ATIYAH 


HE district of Nyamlell is a remote part of the Southern 
Sudan. It lies along a river in the heart of the Dinka country. 

Like Henley and Cowes and the Putney-Mortlake stretch of 

J the Thames, Nyamlell presents once every year a tremendous 
display of human skill and joy in aquatic sport. But here there are no 
spectators to watch the 2,000 performers who take part in this splendid 
-event—the opening of the fishing season. Also, the display has more 
than entertainment value, for two Dinka tribes depend on the catch 
for much of their food in the following weeks. 

This year, however, a small party of spectators was there. It arrived 
at Nyamlell the day before the fishing started. It had 
spent a day and a night trekking and camping on the 
way from Wau. The journey had been something of a 
gamble; there was no fixed date for the fishing; it all 
depended on the weather., A cold spell might delay it a 
week, and we could wait only two days. To add to our 
uncertainty, we learned soon after our arrival that some 
difference had arisen between the two tribes as to 
certain punctilios of procedure in the traditional open- 
ing ceremony, and that if no compromise was reached 
before the morning, the performance could not start. 

All through the evening we sat round our camp fire 
just above the river, in that delightful and incredible 
comfort which the British have taught their African ser- 
vants to pack in lorries, transport across hundreds of 
miles, and suddenly produce in the middle of desert or 

- jungle as surely as though desert and jungle were pre- 
war country houses in Surrey or Kent; news kept reach- 
ing us of the latest weather predictions and the progress 
of the negotiations between the two tribes. It appeared 
that a Roman Catholic priest from the local Italian 
mission station was taking a hand at settling the dispute. 
This led me to ask whether the disputants were Christians. 
They -were not. Their children went to the mission school 
and became Christian, but the fathers, to mention only 
one reason, were too deeply addicted to polygamy to 
follow in their footsteps. The priest, however, enjoyed 

their respect, and this gave us hope for the morrow. 


Morning came—a limpid, golden light on the white sand and the 
blue water that lay in a wide arc below us. Hundreds of naked black 
figures began to mass on the banks—male and female, the latter usually 
wearing a small sex-screen of some sort—all very tall, very straight 
and very spare, rather like the human images they themselves sometimes 
carve out of slender tree trunks. They stood about in detachments, 
according to the role and weapons assigned to each in the general 
assault. There were the spearmen, and the net carriers, and the women 
with enormous but very light and graceful baskets shaped like giant 
tea-cups with a hole at the base. And there, sweeping down from one 


The display which marks the opening of the fishing season at Nyamlell 
in the Southern Sudan 


side of the river bend to join the land forces in this vast 
amphibious operation, was the fleet. The fleet was a swarming 
armada of 150 canoes, each carrying two men, a squatting 
paddler at the stern, and a spearman standing erect at the prow, 
as straight and slender as the canoe itself. 
There was no longer any doubt about the weather, and the 
difference over the propitiatory ceremony had been settled in 
/quite an unexpected and. rather charming manner, with that 
tolerance of pagans so much admired by Gibbon. Renouncing 
the sacrifice of three bulls according to traditional and somewhat 
barbarous rites, the two tribes agreed to accept, instead, the 
blessing of the waters by the Italian father. Though not 
Christians themselves, they seemed to consider it as an efficacious 
and reasonable substitute for their own inaugural ceremony over 
which they had failed to agree. And so the assembled forces, now ~ 
perhaps more than 2,000 strong, waited in black, naked 
solemnity, while the father and his-acolytes put on their robes 
of white, sashed with scarlet and orange, and standing in a 
broad-bottomed rowing boat came out among the canoes of the 
fishing armada, circulating gently, colourfully, on this errand of 
~ benediction, the father reading from the Gospel and making the 
sign of the cross over the water. 
‘And then, at a given signal—though I could see or hear none 
—the Dinka charged the river—not a rabble charge, but a 
planned, disciplined, brilliantly organised assault, a swift deploy- 
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ment and plunge of one arm after another. The spearmen rushed in as a 
phalanx and then settled to a steady, determined advance, wading breast 
deep and spearing, in and out, with one precise, collective thrust. The 
women, with the huge cup-shaped baskets on their heads, went in at right- 
angles to the spearmen, forming a swift barrage across the river. Pushing 
the baskets into the water upside down, so that the broad rim came to 
rest on the river bed, then deftly inserting their hands through the narrow 
open base that remained above the surface, they rummaged round the 
imprisoned water to see if they had caught any fish in it. No? Then up 
came the baskets, describing an exquisite curve in the air and, with a 
flourish, went down again to trap another lot of water. 


A Superb Spectacle 

Meanwhile, the armada had spread out, and now covered the whole 
face of the pool into which the fish were being driven by the columns 
advancing from either side. From each cano2 a spear stabbed, thrusting 
blindly into the heart of the water. At first you thought it impossible 
that such random striking would hit anything. But soon you began to see 
the results; a spear here, a spear there brought out an impaled victim, 
dripping blood and water. Shouts of triumph from the whole flotilla 
greeted the first few catches, but soon they ceased to be a novelty. The 
bowels of each canoe filled up with a large, glisteaing, twisting load, and 
all the time the river swarmed with pattern after pattern of twisting, 
glistening, black figures—flashing spears, casting nets, swinging baskets. 
Hundreds of kites, swarming and screaming overhead, and suddenly 
diving to snatch a fish themselves, completed the picture of a battle of 
all the elements. It was a superb spectacle, whose barbaric splendour 
gained from the quiet Christian ceremony that had ushered it in, 

This, then, was the Southern Sudan at its most static, traditional, and 
picturesque. Some 1,000,000 Dinka still live as isolated, as primitive a 
life as it is possible to imagine, in the wilds of Bahr-el-Ghazal, roaming 
the bush naked, with the freedom and aloofness of the animals; they 
look at you, when you pass in your car or lorry, with the same 
indifference, the same cold repudiation of all kinship, that you might 


see in the eyes of a lion or a leopard. They are great cattle breeders, 


devoted to their cows, and they are wrapped up in them to the literal 
extent of smearing themselves with a coat of ash obtained from burning 
cow-dung, as a protection against mosquitoes—which, superimposed on 
their black skin, often gives them a clownish and macabre look. The 
problem of how to bring them our of their primitive isolation has not 
yet been tackled. : 

One short hop by air takes you to Nzara, 300 miles south of 
Nyamlell, and a few miles from the frontiers of the Belgian Congo. 
Here, in the Zande country, you see the Southern Sudan on the move. 
It started moving only a few years ago, when what is called the 
Zande Scheme was launched by the Sudan Government as the first 
planned attempt to bring about the social and economic development of 
the peoples of the south. Remoteness and difficulties of communication 
have always been one of the main obstacles in the way of developing the 
Southern Sudan. The distance from Khartoum to the extreme south 
is nearly 1,000 miles, and the journey by Nile steamer takes two weeks 
to the terminus of the main stream at Juba—about eighty miles 
from the Uganda frontier. No railways run between north and south, 


and motor transport, which in any case is not: possible all the year ~ 


round on account of the rains, is very difficult and prohibitively expen- 
sive for commercial purposes. 

To defeat these obstacles and eliminate the high cost of imports 
and exports, the Zande Scheme aims as far as possible at self-sufficiency. 
The core of the project is the cultivation, side by side with food crops, 
of rain-grown cotton for local manufacture and consumption—though a 
proportion of the manufactured goods are sold in other parts of the 
Sudan ip order to realise enough external credit to meet the costs of 
the organisation and pay for a few imports. After much study and as 
a result of an eco'ogical survey Zandeland was chosen for this 

£1,000,000 pilot scheme for the development of the south for three 
main reasons: because the climate and soil are suitable for regular 
cultivation; because the population of the area is comparatively large 
and coacentrated; and because the Zande people are the least 
tradition-bound and most adaptable of all the southern tribes. _ 

It was the end of the picking when I visited Nzara. In each family’s 
plot of thirty-five acres, cut out from the bush, the cotton shrubs dis- 
played only the-foam-like wisps and specks of white left behind when 
the crop has been gathered. In the early morning, the cultivators— 
b:own rather than black people, and considerably shorter than the 
D.nka—could be seen carrying the last few baskets of the picked 
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cotton to the market, where it would be classified, weighed, and bought = 


from them. Close to the market, the smoke and throb of machinery 
issued from a number of large, brick buildings’ set ina forest clearance 
and surrounded by the vivid-green bush of the region. This is the 
industrial centre of the scheme, where the bulk of the crop was 


already undergoing its transformation into drill at the hands of Zande — 
workers, chattering and singing as they operated very up-to-date 


spinning and -weaving mills under the direction of British and 
Northern Sudanese technicians. Apart from the ginnery, the spindles 
and the looms, there is a mill for extracting oil from the cotton seed, 
and a factory for making soap with part of the oil, the rest being used 
as a cooking fat. Part of the fuel which provides the power for this 
impressive concentration of machinery is also locally produced—from 
the timber of the surrounding forest. 

Yambio is the administrative centre of the scheme; it lies about 
fifteen miles from the factories, All around it are scenes of violent, 
absurd coatrast—witch-doctors with their demon-like headgears of. 
monstrous feather balls, dancing in the shadow of an electric power 
house; young women in frocks of European cut, standing in the market- 
place side by side with damsels still wearing nothing but sex-screens 
of tree leaves freshly picked every morning. You cannot see all this, 
the static Dinka scene, and then this bold industrial thrust among 
the Zande, without asking yourself: is it worth while? To many, in 
the past, it has seemed an unwarrantable, almost wicked interference 
to force the doubtful benefits of civilisation on a people who seemed so 
contented without them, whose life was completely self-contained and 
self-sufficient, and had its moments of splendid joy and beauty. I | 
confess it seemed so to me at times. Nor could I imagine without a 
pang that a day would come when, instead of its annual glorious mass- 
charge on the fish of Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Dinka community would 
display along its civilised banks only elderly gentlemen, sitting in 
silence and isolation, waiting patiently for a fish to rise. And of course 
one can have misgivings about the whole thing without being at all a 


romanticist; misgivings of an entirely rational and anthropological — 


character; misgivings about the danger of tampering with an old tribal 
structure and ethic when it may be impossible to replace them 
adequately. : 


The planners of the Sudan Government were not oblivious to these. 


dangers, but have rightly judged, it seems to me, that the arguments 
on the other side are irresistible. First, there is hunger. The Zande 
are an under-nourished people; they cannot keep cattle because the z 
tsetse fly in their country is of the variety that is fatal to animals. 
The first object of the Zande scheme is to provide them with more 
food. Secondly, the development of the south is a necessary protection 
for its people against exploitation from outside, in the future. Lastly, 
it is wrong to imagine that if left undeveloped, even within its present 
fences, the south will be able to preserve its primordial stability. From 
the moment a foreign power occupied and pacified the country a hundred 
different factors began to interfere with the static equilibrium of primi- 
tive tribal life. Inter-tribal wars were stopped, epidemics began to be con- 
trolled, missionaries came in. Wherever you go today you find dispens- 
aries issuing M. and B. tablets against cerebro-spinal-meningitis, veter- 
inary inspectors innoculating cattle, teams of workers fighting the tsetse. 


Need for Planned Development , 

It is not difficult to see that far-reaching chain reactions must 
set in. Take one example, that of cattle, which plays so important 
a part in Dinka social life. Today, the Dinka are too fond of their 
cows to want to sell them, but immunisation and tsetse control will 
before long give them more cows than they can feed—a development 
bound to bring about profound changes in Dinka life and outlook. 
Since, therefore, interference there is, and must be, it is much better 
that it should take the form of intelligent, consciously planned develop- 
ment, carried out by the Government and aiming at the welfare of the 
people concerned, than that it should be left to the operation of 
chance, time, and perhaps unscrupulous agents. All these conditions 
are fulfilled by the Zande Scheme, the object of which is to benefit 
the inhabitants of the region themselves, and to accompany economic 
development with education and social advance. 

Before the end of this year the Sudan—north and south—will be 
governing itself. A Sudanese parliament and a Sudanese council of 
ministers will have come into being representing the 3,000,000 
southerners and 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 northerners. This political 
union brings together what are in many respects two different countries. 
The north is geographically a part of the Middle East—dry and mainly 
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desert; the south is equatorial-African, with a long and heavy rainy 
season producing many rivers, swamps, tall: grass, and thick bush 
merging into tropical forest. Perhaps these physical differences explain 
why the Arab tribes that invaded the Sudan from Egypt in the early 
centuries of the Moslem era did not penetrate into its southern regions, 
but spread out only over the northern part, converting it into an Arab- 
Moslem country, while the south remained purely negroid or Bantu, 
pagan and non-Arabic-speaking. Despite political union since 1820 
these differences between them continue almost undiminished to the 
_present day. 

Indeed the Northern Sudanese complain that in the past the Sudan 
Government has tried to keep the south segregated from the north, 
and by encouraging in it Christianity and the English language at the 
expense of Islam and Arabic, deliberately gave its development an 
orientation incompatible with its natural destiny as part of a predomi- 
nantly Moslem and Arab country. Is this charge justified? It is and 
it is not. Certainly, the Sudan Government did not always act as 
though it considered that the 
natural destiny of the south lay 
in permanent union with the 
north. But was it very much to 
blame for not accepting the 
union—which after all was 
something of a political acci- 
dent—as inevitably perma- 
nent? For envisaging the 
future of the south as possibly 
lying with the East African 
group of territories? For tend- 
ing to preserve the natural 
differences and barriers be- 
tween south and north until 
the time came for decision? 
The differences were, in all 
conscience, profoundly real, 
the obstacles in the way of 
unification enormous, and the 
advantages to the southerners 
of closer intercourse with the 
north not obvious — least 
of all to the southern district 
commissioners, many of whom 
developed a typically English 
attachment to the south and its ; 
people—fatherly, chivalrous, romantic, and sensitively protective in the 
face of northerners. This attitude was not entirely unjustified. The 
northerners, race-conscious Arabs and Moslems, looked down on the 
primitive ‘blacks’ whom in the past they had raided for slaves. It 
seemed out of the question that they would ever accept the southerners 
as equals. 

The crux of the matter was the Sudan Government’s educational 
policy in the south. Here, for many years, there were only mission 
schools, where the future intelligentsia of the south were not .only 
taught English instead of Arabic, but also converted to Christianity, 
for since the people here were pagans, the missions—British, American, 
Italian, Roman Catholic, and Protestant—were allowed to proselytise, 
an activity denied to them in the Moslem north. It is true that mission 
education was cheap and saved the Sudan Government in the days 
of its poverty a great deal of money desperately needed in the north— 
true, too, that few Arabic teachers could have been spared for the 
south at a time when the north needed every teacher it could produce 
for its own schools. Still, it is difficult to believe that only necessity 
determined the adoption of this policy, which was clearly giving to 
southern development a bias away from rather than towards the north. 

In spite of that bias, however, when the moment came for the south 
to make its first decision on the question of its political future, the 
exiguous educated minority that speaks for it chose union with the 


north. One says ‘chose’, though it is difficult to see what alternative © 


they had. Fear.of white supremacy ruled out any thought of an align- 
ment with the British territories of East Africa, while the fact that by 
itself the Southern Sudan is not a viable country made it imperative 
“that it should be included in some larger unit. However, it has not 
accepted this inclusion without safeguards. The new constitution 
provides that two members of the Sudanese Council of Ministers shall 
always be southerners, and in addition it reserves to the British Governor 
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General, as Head of State, those special powers for the protection of 
southern interests which have become a prominent issue in recent 
negotiations. Even so, some of the southern D.C.s are unhappy about 
the future, and accuse themselves of betraying their wards. For their 
part, the Northern Sudanese retort that this sheltering of the south by 
the British for over half a century has largely. contributed to its being 
still as backward as it is. 

~The real development of the south, say the northern politicians, can 

only come about through the Islamisation and Arabisation of the 
southerners. And, rather optimistically, they believe that they can impart 
Islam and the Arabic language to them in a few generations. 
However that may be, there is no doubt that, immediately, the south 
is going to receive a vigorous fillip from this association. There is 
something of a creative ferment in the Northern Sudan today; the 
north is geared to the wheels of world motion and contact with it is 
a great challenge to southerners. You have only to see how the contingent 
of southern members in the Legislative Assembly in Khartoum have 
grown in four years into figures 
of national stature, to realise 
all this. Also, with regard to 
language, the northerners are 
undoubtedly right. There can 
be no development of the south 
without a lingua franca, and 
the only possible lingua franca 
for it is Arabic. The southern- 
ers themselves want it, and 
have welcomed its compulsory 
introduction into all schools 
above the elementary in the 
south. 

The religious question, how- 
ever, raises more controversial 
issues. Under missionary influ- 
ence, the first world religion 
the south turned to was 
Christianity. Northern policy 
now must naturally aim at a 
reversal of this trend. But is 
this possible? Will the 
southerners, whose educated 
and politically representative 
minority is mainly Christian, 
agree to it? And, again, if 
possible, is it desirable? The rationalist, the secular political thinker, will 
answer ‘yes’ on the grounds that Islam, a simple, concrete, easily 
grasped religion—a religion, above all, that allows polygamy—is more 
likely to spread quickly among a primitive polygamous community, 
and so help in civilising it, than Christianity with its subtle theology 
and strict monogamous demands. He will point to the fact that in 
spite of a complete monopoly of the field for fifty years Christianity 
has really made little headway as compared to the successes of Islam, 
when given similar opportunities in similar circumstances. Finally, the 
rationalist will argue that it is better for the southerners to become 
Moslems, if their country is to be united with the north, than to develop 
into a religious minority whom the northerners would never accept on 
a footing of equality. 

But even on purely rational grounds, these arguments are not un- 
assailable. Many lay observers, watching the difficulties through which 
Islam is passing today, and wondering how successful it is going to 
be in overcoming them; would not feel happy at the thought of these 
difficulties being forced on a new people. And, of course, there is the 
transcendental Christian attitude—the attitude that the choice between 
Christianity and Islam is not one to be decided on the plane of temporal 
considerations. ( 

But what if assimilation fails? In that event, there will, it seems to 
me, be two alternatives to the present unity of south and north: either 
a federation of the two parts of the country based on a recognition of 
differences, or membership, for the south at least, in a larger African 
federation, provided its present fear of white domination can be 
eliminated. But the fulfilment of this condition is bound up with the 
whole future of Africa—Third Programme 


What is the Colombo Plan?, by Guy Wint, is the name of a new Back- 
ground Book (Batchworth Press, 1s. 6d.). 
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Do You Read? 


N our last Book Number we discussed the question whether read- 

ing today was threatened by pictures—television, the strip cartoon, 

and the illustrated press. Since then a correspondent writing to 

The Times has averréd that nearly half the adult population never 
read a book at all and has urged that the Arts Council should encourage 
people to read more. But the premises of the argument have been in 
dispute. It is pointed out that if we may judge from the statistics 
provided by the municipal lending libraries, never have so many books 
been read before, and it is also observed that seldom have so many 
titles of new books been furnished by publishers. 

All this lends substance to the argument beloved of the anti-scientists 
that you can prove anything you like by figures. Indeed it is obvious 
that reading—and literature in general for that matter—is not a subject 
which yields itself to a simple analysis. First, the serious-minded persons 
who write about a decline in reading are not interested in whether the 
amount of trash read has swollen in volume. From that point of view 


it does not matter whether the great public reads a semi-pornographic . 


weekly or a shilling dreadful. Equally ‘ reading’ in its ysual connotation 
does not imply the study of technical literature. Even in these days of 
elaborate demonstrations. and lecture courses a student of almost any 
subject has to master his text-books. So here again a vast increase in 
the numbers and kinds of scientific text-books would be no proof that 
the habit of reading is not in decline. 

The kind of reading that one has in mind when one talks about a 
decline is that of good literature. One thinks nostalgically (especially if 
one is a professional author) of the good old days when the public 
eagerly awaited the next instalment of a novel by Charles Dickens or 
devoured the pages of Macaulay’s History by hundreds of thousands. 
Perhaps the answer is that if a Dickens or a Macaulay should arise 
their works too would sell like hot cakes. Meanwhile cannot some inde- 
pendent body, like P.E.P., for instance, offer us a full analysis which 
will tell us indisputably whether we read as much as we did, or not? 


Mr. Basil Nicolls 


THIS WEEK the B.B.C. said goodbye officially to one of its oldest and 
most valued servants, Mr. Basil Nicolls, who has been Acting Director- 
General since Sir William Haley’s departure earlier in the year. Mr. 
Nicolls joined the staff of the Corporation in 1924 and for some time 
during his official career was general editor of the B.B.C.’s publications. 
His last post, before he became Acting Director-General, was Director 
of Home Broadcasting. He has never lived much in the public eye but 
his experience and advice have for long been powerful factors in shaping 
the day-to-day pattern of British broadcasting. Leaving the B.B.C. as 
it completes the thirtieth year of its existence, he will be remembered 
as one to whom much of the credit is due for the Corporation’s steady 
progress during that formative period. Fortunately the B.B.C. will not 
for the present be losing complete touch with Mr. Nicolls, as he will be 
acting as adviser to the Corporation on Coronation matters. But in his 
retirement he will carry with him the good wishes not only of his former 
colleagues and of his friends but also, he may be assured, of countless 
others, the listening public, who over the years have enjoyed the fruits 
of his work. 
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- What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on the Prague trial 


THE ANTI-SEMITIC CHARACTER of the Prague trial, in which eleven of 
the fourteen accused Communist leaders (eleven of them Jews) received: 
the death sentence, was a principal topic of comment in the west and 
in Israel, where parliament has passed a motion expressing its profound 
horror. Dr. Goldstein, acting Chairman of the Jewish World Congress, 
was quoted by Israel radio as declaring that the Jewish people would 
not tolerate the ‘ anti-Semitic campaign and anti-Jewish demagogy ’ 
of the People’s Democracies : P 
It is part of the present Communist tactics to discredit the Zionist 
movement and the State of Israel in order to court favour with the Arab 
States whom they wish to win to their side in their plans for world 
conquest. 2 
After adding that it was also no doubt intended to divert attention 
from internal discontent in Czechoslovakia, Dr. Goldstein concluded: 
The free Jewish communities throughout the world who fought the 
excesses of Tsarist Russia and the racial policies of Nazi Germany 
equally oppose ‘the new varieties of anti-Sem_tism. 
The suggestion that the Soviet Union and its allies may now come out 
in open support of the Arabs was also made in a broadcast by the 
Director-General of the Israel Foreign Ministry. The Yerusalem 
Post was quoted by the Israel radio as saying that this-was no ordinary 
Communist purge trial, but an all-out effort in the medieval tradition 


to present the Jews as scapegoats for the failures of a ruthless totali- 


tarian regime. Several Israel broadcasts forecast similar trials in other 
satellite countries, and noted that attacks on Zionism had already been 
made by Prime Minister Bierut in Poland. (It may be noted that the 


Polish radio last week renewed its attacks on Gomulka, linking his name ~ 
' with ‘ Slansky’s gang of traitors’.) Broadcasts from other Cominform 


countries emphasised that the Prague trial showed the necessity for 
“vigilance against the enemy and his agents’ in their particular coun- 
tries. Ironically enough, the Chief Rabbi in Bucharest, one of the 
religious leaders publicly giving their support to the single list of 
candidates in the Rumanian elections on November 30, was quoted as 
contrasting the alleged oppression of the Jews at the time of previous 
elections with théir freedom today. Moscow radio has not so far 
emphasised the anti-Zionist character of the Prague trial. Instead, 
it stressed the “ruling clique of America’ as the evil genius behind the 
activities of the accused. 

Damascus radio stated that the Prague trial ‘illustrates clearly the 
criminal activities of the Zionists’ schemes for distorting world peace’. 
Slansky’s intrigues showed how the Zionists prosecuted their ‘ aggressive 
policy and imperialisation of the Middle East’, __ 

From western Germany the Frankfurter Rundschau was quoted: 

- The Prague’ show trial may also serve to warn the millions Of Russian 

Jews against any wavering between Zionism and Stalinism, for any 

national beating of the heart may lead them to the dock. : 
From France, the provincial Nord Eclair was quoted as follows: 

Had the charges really been proved, it would be proof indeed that 

no other party in the world can boast such an abundance of traitors. 
The conservative Figaro drew attention to the letter sent to the court by 
Thomas Frejka asking for his father’s death. (His wish was granted.) 
Signing himself as ‘a devoted Communist ’, the son stated : 

I see now that this creature, who cannot be called a human being, was 
my greatest enemy. < eheG 
Figaro went on to ask how French Communists, for the most part 

family men, would react to the news. 


The Communist L’Humanité was quoted as follows: 


The trials of Slansky, Rajk, and Kostov .. . all represent an aspect 
of Washington’s plot against peace... . However, the conspirators will 
soon be forgotten as the furnaces and forges of Klement Gottwald will 
continue through the night to throw their light up towards the stars. 
From the U.S.A. The New York Times was quoted as recalling 

earlier Czechoslovak claims about high production and prosperity : 

Now the outside world is being told, through the defendants’ confes- 
sions, that Czechoslovakia is suffering from grave shortages of food and 
fuel, that its industry is operating badly and its economic planning has 
often been stupid. All this has been disclosed, of course, so that the 
defendants may take the blame for this unhappy state of affairs. ; 


(continued on page 926) 
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Did You Hear That? 


ANOTHER ‘SUPER’ TRAIN 

In ITALY a new express electric train will soon be in service on the 400- 
mile run between Rome and Milan. CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. 
Rome correspondent, described it in ‘Radio Newsreel ”: 

‘Its exceptional qualities’, he said, ‘lie in the fact that it has been 
designed as a complete train of seven coaches, capable of travelling at 
very high speed and luxuriously equipped. Its designer, an engineer 
of the Italian State Railways, says that its normal. cruising speed 
will be about ninety-three miles an hour, and that it will be capable 
‘of a maximum of more than 112 miles an hour. 

‘Recently, on a trial run between Milan and Reggio Emilia, 
the train touched a speed 
of just over 106 miles an 
hour, when one of the 
trollies connecting it with 
the overhead cable slipped 
off sideways. It struck one 
of the standards. support- 
ing the cable and swung 
round to damage the 
second trolley. However, 
the incident was slight; an 
emergency trolley was © 
immediately ‘raised and 
the train was able to reach 
its destination without 


stopping. 
‘When “ERT 300” 
goes into service, it is 


- scheduled to complete the 
Rome-Milan run of nearly 
400 miles in five-and-a- 
half hours, as compared 
with the six-and-a-half 
hours which the fastest 
trains require at present. 
That means that its 
average speed over the 
whole run, including stops at Bologna and Florence, will be seventy-two 
miles an hour. The train will have glass-roofed observation cars in the 
front and at thé rear, each of them with twenty-four seats on couches or 
revolving armchairs. In addition, there will be sixteen compartments 
each seating ten people. The remainder of the space on the train 
will be taken up by a restaurant, two bars, a souvenir shop, a book-stall 
and space for baggage. The passenger compartment will be equipped 
with the new Italian system of individual loud-speakers, embedded in 
the upholstery of the seats, and supplying a choice of recorded enter- 
tainment programmes transmitted from the train itself, as well as more 
powerful loud-speakers in each compartment to transmit general 
information to the passengers when required. The train will be of one 
class only, and the single fare from Rome to Milan will be the equiva- 
lent of £5 15s. Early next year it is hoped to put a second train of the 
same type into service and extend the run as far south as Naples % 


A KINDERGARTEN IN KIEV 


Last summer the Trade Union of Teachers in the Central Russian 
Republic invited a party of those interested in education to see some- 
thing of their schools and school children. Dr. Michael Lewis, Director 
of the Institute of Education at Nottingham University, and his wife, 
Hilda Lewis, were two of those asked to join the party by the Society 
for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. Hipa Lewis spoke in the 
Midland Home Service about Russian children as she found them in 
her visits to kindergarten schools and orphanages. 

-<In the old and lovely city of Kiev we visited a kindergarten. I 
should explain that in the U.S.S.R. attendance at the kindergarten 
is voluntary; compulsory education does not begin until a child is seven 
years old. The kindergarten is run by the factory or by the works or 
by the store in which the mother is employed. A child may go home 
at the end of the working-day or he may stay for a whole week, only 
going home for a day at the week-end. 


The new electric Italian train, which has a cruising speed of more than ninety miles an hour 


‘Tt was a large, pleasant, four-storeyed house, standing in a big, well- 
used garden. It was spacious and attractive and larger than anything 
I have seen in our own country; but, room for room, it was not better 
than any good nursery school here. On the ground floor we went into 
a suite of rooms for the three- to four-year-olds. In a large, sunny play- 
room the children were sitting at low tables at their midday meal. 
They really were beautiful children—tall and supple, slender and 
rounded. They wore—boys and girls alike—the shortest of white 
shorts and nothing else. The white was startling against the rose-tan 
of their small bodies. They were, I fancied, a good deal more subdued 
than our own children. ‘They ate stolidly—and solidly; most of them 

s kept their eyes on their 
plate; a few peered side- 
ways at us. One less dis- 
ciplined little creature let 
out a joyous giggle. In- 
stantly a warning finger 
was raised; a disciplinary 
head shaken. The little 
one subsided. 

‘ At the end of the room 
stood an elaborate arrange- 
ment of handsome toys. 
There were bricks of 
bright, painted wood the 
size of builders’ bricks, 
cunningly, indeed very 
cunningly, balanced; there 
were elegant dolls riding 
upon smart elephants 5 
there were glossy teddy 
bears upon donkeys; there 
were huge shining balls. It 
was all rather like one of 
our toyshop windows at 
Christmas. Through the 
interpreter I asked the 
teacher, “ Who arranged 
all these toys? ” She replied “ The children. Before they have their meal 
they must put all toys away”. Well, no one could quarrel with that! 
“ But ”, I asked, “ always this pattern? »” “ Of course”, she said. “ The 
children know how it should go; they like to do it ” The next room was 
a charming sleeping-room with small, white beds. The third room of the 
suite was an enormous music-room, leading on to a wide verandah. This 
room had a grand piano, and many sets of percussion instruments. It 
also had many scarlet banners, a huge, smiling Stalin and a small 
shrine—I can call it nothing else—complete with its. offering of flowers 
and its slogan, “Glory, glory, glory to great Stalin”. On the second 
floor, a suite of rooms duplicated those below, and on the third, and 
the fourth. And in each we found the smiling Stalin, the: little shrine, 
and the elaborate set-up of toys. This time when I asked, I was told 
that the children could choose whatever arrangement they pleased. 

‘We were shown the children’s drawings. The paper was much tco 
small: about ten inches by eight. The work, as one might expect, was 
cramped; it was also neat and fussy; it had not come from creative 
minds. These drawings were, I thought, a significant comment upon 
this, in many respects, admirable kindergarten. Those of our party 
who did not know the artistic possibilities of young children, went into 
raptures over this careful, unoriginal work. But to those who know 
the bold, creative work of young children in this country, the drawings 
were quite wrong. 5 

© When I think back on the Kiev kindergarten, I remember attractive 
well-cared for children, but subdued . . . subdued ’. 


we 


PORTLAND AND ITS STONE 

‘ Portlanders’, said R. DouGLAS BROWN in a West of England Home 
Service talk, ‘are a virile, hardy, industrious people. More than 1,100 
years ago they were hurling rocks and boulders at some of the earliest 
Danes who sought a foothold in England; and many times since they 
have used the same weapons.-A couple of hundred years ago, when 
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everal gangs of London labourers working in the quarries sought unfair 

benefits from the distinctive Portland marriage customs, without accept- 
ing complementary obligations, the women rose in their anger and 
stoned them out of the island. Thomas Hardy had good reason to 
call Portland the “ Isle of Slingers ”. 

“Until a little over 100 years ago you could reach Portland only by 
boat. Stone from the island was delivered to customers by sea, most 
of it to London. Portland barges loaded in the shelter of the soaring 
cliffs and then put out into the Channel, around St. Aldhelm’s Head, 
and-away towards the Straits of Dover, gunwales to water. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren ensured the fame of the stone by using it for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He travelled to Portland to survey the quarries and to select 
the stone in person. There is a story you can hear on the island today 
that he ordered all other quarrying to stop, so that he should be assured 
the supply of stone would not run out before his masterpiece was com- 
pleted. Some of the Portland masons having made certain demands, 
Wren wrote them thus: 

Tho tis in your power to be as ungrateful as you will, yet you must 
not think that your insolence will be always borne with, and, tho you 
will not be sensible of the ae 
advantages you receive by ; 
the present working of the 
quarries, yet, if they were 
taken from you, I believe 
you might find the want of 
"em in-very little: time. -— - 


“What was good enough 
for Wren proved good 
enough for others. All over 
the world some of the finest 
buildings are of Portland 
stone. It is a moot point 
whether there is not more of 
it scattered in the cities of 
the five continents than there 
-is in Portland itself. And, 
though a Portlander can 
usually recognise a building 
in which: he has played his 
part, you cannot always’ go 
by appearances, I recall the 
bright red brickwork of the 
magnificent Stockholm Town 
Hall, rising above the blue 
Lake Malaren. But in Portland the other day I learned for the first 
time that Stockholm Town Hall would not be standing had it not a 
backbone of Portland stone ’. 


Courtship dance of the Wandering Albatross 


THE LOVE LIFE OF THE WANDERING ALBATROSS 

“The Wandering Albatross’, said L. HARRISON MATTHEWS in‘ Birds in 
Britain’, “is the biggest sea-bird—the biggest flying seabird, for we 
are not counting penguins. It has a wing-span of nine-and-a-half to 
eleven-and-a-half feet. It is about the size of a goose and weighs from 
twelve to twenty pounds, perhaps a trifle more. The albatross is a 
wonderful flying machine. Its soaring flight appears to be carried out 
without any effort at all. It is very much like that‘of a sail plane. In 
calm, or directly into a slight wind, an occasional flap of the wings is 
necessary to regain height before the next long forward glide. When the 
wind is throwing a sea into regular swells, an updraught is produced 
above the crest of each wave, and the flight typical of the albatross and 
other petrels is then for the bird to glide forward in the windless trough 
of the wave, and then to rise steeply and quickly on meeting the up- 
reflected air current at the crest, and then sweep round and down, 
gaining speed, until, down at sea level it dodges into another trough 
and slants across it to meet another ascending current of air beyond. 

“Marking experiments have shown what enormous distances can be 
covered by albatrosses. Murphy records one bird that covered a distance 
of 3,000 miles in nine days, and another that was recovered more 
than 6,000 miles from the place where it was marked. It seems very 
likely that albatrosses sail right round the world in the latitudes of the 
“ Roaring Forties ”’, 

“I remember watching a pair of Wandering Albatrosses building a 
nest, the hen standing on ‘it and the cock bringing her loads of nest 
material. He placed each load before the hen and made a bubbling 
and braying sound, and then nibbled the feathers of her head and neck, 


» 


: the male spreading his wings before the female 

1. Harrison Mathews faster, the excitement rising 
with the pace for a score or more repéats, until at last the hen sank down 
upon her breast and, fanning her tail, turned it up over her back. The 
cock stepped forward and gently mounted, caressing her upturned face 
and nibbling her chin while he pressed his tail to hers for their brief 
consummation ’. 


Pe gems cht . — 


She took the material ahd stamped it down on the top of the nest with 
her large webbed feet, and then stepped down and stood facing him. 


Both birds stretched up their necks and, opening their bills widely, © 


uttered a loud, harsh bray. 

“As soon as they had emptied their lungs they turned their heads 
downwards, and burying the tips of their bills in the feathers of their 
breasts, made a much lower, softer note as they drew breath. Then they 
both leant forwards, reaching their necks out to each other until the 
tips of their beaks touched; immediately after the touch they inclined 
their heads a little upwards and vibrated their bills rapidly: This action 
made a peculiar sound, for they did not use their voices but gradually 
increased the rate of vibration, drawing in their breath as they did so. 
Their chests-acted as sounding boxes and the musical rattling rose from 
a low note toa high one; as it went up <0, too, did the tps of their 
beaks which they tilted aloft while keeping their necks thrust out 
towards each other. After rattling several times, the cock started walking 
round the hen, stepping sideways so that he faced her, and thrusting 
his head from side to side with each step. cae 

“The hen moved round without quitting the spot on which she stood, 
so that she too continued to 
face him. Then he stopped, 
and spreading his wings to 


magnificent span, threw up 
his head showing the full 
expanse of his snow-white 
breast, and rattled again. 
With his wings still widely 
open, their tips curled for- 
wards, he bent towards the 
hen and repeated the trill, his 
neck thrust out and bill up- 
turned. The hen replied by- 


out her neck to touch his bill 
tip, and then rattling with 
that peculiar note. They kept 
this up for some time, first 
‘one then the other stretching 
forward and then burying the 
bill. deep in the breast 
feathers after each phrase. 
The dance went faster and 


FLOWERS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 

The United Kingdom may before long have a new export trade—the 
sending of flowers by air to market in Canada. The National Farmers’ 
Union believe that flowers grown in this country and flown across the 
Atlantic under special conditions can be turned into a useful source of 
dollars. Successful tests have already been carried out, and it is hoped 
that individual British firms will start flying out consignments in 
December. Doucras WixLIs, B.B.C. reporter, spoke about this in 
“Radio Newsreel’, ‘ The first flying flower-shop ’, he said, ‘ took off for 
Montreal last January, and since then other flights have been made, and 
they show that if there is enthusiasm and co-operation at both ends, 
English flowers can yet brighten many a Canadian home. It has been 
found that the best period for British exports is between November and 
March, when Canada is frostbound. 

“Results show that freesias, lily of the valley, anemones, and orchids 
travel the best. They were specially packaged and insulated against the 
sub-zero temperatures that you sometimes get over the Atlantic. The 
main problem is to clear them quickly at Montreal—the terminus for 
the Atlantic airliners—and to ship them on to Toronto before they 
perish from the cold. The National Farmers’ Union, the British Flower 
Industry Association and Trans-Canada Airlines have been promoting 
the scheme, and they have now passed on their knowledge to British 
flower firms. It is believed that many Canadians, particularly on festival 
days, would like to have British flowers in their homes. Flowers across 
the Atlantic may well become a thriving new industry ’, 
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the West: India 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


/ 
N India’s encounter with the west, there has been one experience 
that has not been shared with India by any other, society in the 
world. India is a whole world in herself; she is a society of the 
same magnitude as our western society; and she is the one great 
non-western society that has been not merely attacked and hit but over- 
run and conquered outright, by western arms, and not merely conquered 


by western arms but ruled, after that, by western administrators. In 
and in the Punjab 


Bengal, this western rule lasted for nearly 200 years, 
for. more than 100 
years. India’s experi- 
ence of the west has 
thus been more pain- 
ful and more humilia- 
ting than China’s or 
Turkey’s, and much 
more so than Russia’s 
or Japan’s; but, just 
for this reason, it has 
been also much more 
intimate. Personal 
contacts between 
Indians and western- 
ers haye been more 
numerous, and our 
western iron has prob- 
ably entered deeper 
into India’s soul. 
Perhaps India 
would not have been 
conquered by western 
arms if she had not 
been conquered by 
Moslem arms first. In 
a previous talk, I have 
already mentioned 
that the Mogul last 
wave of Moslem con- 
querors of India over- 
land—the Great 


From ‘ John Zoffany; R.A.’; 


_—arrived in India not many years after the first landing in India, in 
1498, of the Portuguese first wave of western mariners. These Mogul 
Moslems forestalled the British westerners in bringing almost the whole 
of India under a single government. The Mogul peace in India may 
not have been as effective as the subsequent British peace was to be at 
its zenith; but the Mogul peace lasted as long as the British peace. was 
to last, and when,. in the eighteenth century, it fell to pieces, it left 
legacies that made it not so. difficult for the Moguls’ British successors 
to reassemble the fragments of the Mogul Empire. One legacy was. an 
imperial land-revenue organisation which ran on by its own momentum 
during the eighteenth-century bout of anarchy in India. It ran on 
because it had become an Indian habit, and the conditioning of Indian 
hearts and minds to acquiesce, by force of habit, in an empire imposed 
on India by alien conquerors was the second of the Mogul legacies from 
which the Moguls’ British successors profited. : ‘ 

The British successors of the Mogul rulers of India condemned their 
own revival of the Mogul raj to come to an end when, in the eighteen- 
thirties, they deliberately set out to change the habits that their Mogul 
predecessors had implanted in Indian minds. In the eighteen-thirties 
the British rulers of India opened a window to the west for Indian minds. 
They substituted a western for an Islamic and a Hindu higher education 
in India, and so introduced the Indians to their British rulers’ own 
western ideas of liberty, parliamentary constitutional government, and 
nationalism. The Indians took this western political education to heart. 
It moved them to demand for India, and eventually moved the British 
to concede to India, the self-government that Great Britain enjoys; and 


“Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock Match at Lucknow’, painted by Zoffany in 1786, when ‘Indians and 
Englishmen could be hail-fellow-well-met with one another’ 
by Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G. GC. Williamson (Bodley Head) 


today the Hindu successors of the British raj in the Indian Union, and 
the Moslem successors of the British raj in Pakistan, are dedicated to 
the enterprise of ruling’ their shares of the sub-continent on the lines on 
which their British predecessors in the government of India have been 
conducting the government of Great Britain since 1688. 

It is perhaps particularly noteworthy that the present Hindu rulers 
of the greater part of the Indian sub-continent should have chosen, as 
they have, to carry on the government on western lines originally laid 

; down by alien con- 
querors. In the terri- 
tories included in the 
Indian Union, the 
Hindus are now 
masters in their own 
house for the first 
time since the begin- 
ning of the Moslem 
conquest of India 800 
or 900 years ago. In 
the eighteenth century, 
when the Mogul Mos- 
lem raj was breaking 
up, there were 
moments when it 
looked as if it was 
going to be followed 
immediately by the 
establishment of Hindu 
successor - states. In 
the eighteenth-century 
scramble for the 
Moguls’ heritage, a 
Maratha Hindu power 
had arisen in the high- 
lands behind Bombay, 
and these Marathas 
seemed for a time to 
be well on the way to 
winning the lion’s 
_ share of the spoils. 
This eighteenth-century attempt to transform the Mogul Moslem raj 
into a Maratha Hindu raj was foiled by the intervention of a more 
powerful western hand. But the establishment of a British raj instead 
of a Maratha raj did not bring to a halt the resurgence of the Hindus in 
their homeland. When the military line taken by the Hindu renaissance 
in the eighteenth century ended in a military failure, the gathering 
stream of Hindu energy was merely.diverted into a different channel. 
Under the British raj'in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as during 
the interregnum in the eighteenth century, the Hindus continued steadily 
to regain power in India, but under the British regime they gained it, 
not by force of arms, but by force of mastering a western system of 
education, administration, and law. which were so many keys to power 
in a westernising world. 

The Hindus were quicker than the Indian Moslems to see and seize 
the opportunity that, in a western age of Indian history, was open to 
Indians who effectively cultivated the western arts of peace. Unlike 
the Indian Moslems, the Hindus had no enervating memories of recently 
lost power and glory to keep them brooding ineffectively over a dead 
past instead of reaching out into the future; and so a balance of 
power, which had begun to incline against the Moslems in an anarchic 
eighteenth century, continued to go against them in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries under a British peace which set a premium on intel- 
lectual ability, in place of military prowess, as the qualification for 
advancement in the continuing competition between Hindus and Indian 
Moslems who were now alike subjects of a western Crown. The Indian 
Moslems did, of course, eventually follow their Hindu fellow-Indians’ 


. 
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example. They, too, set themselves to master the arts of our western 
civilisation. Yet, when the voluntary liquidation of the British raj in 
India came within sight, the Indian Moslems insisted that the re-transfer 
of the government of India from British to Indian hands must be accom- 
panied by a partition of India between a Hindu and a Moslem successor- 
state; and this insistence on separation was, in effect, a recognition of 
the truth that, since the days of ‘the Great Moguls’, there had been 
a reversal of the balance of power between Moslems and Hindus in 
India to the Moslems’ disadvantage. In a joint Hindu-Moslem state 
including the whole sub-continent, the Indian Moslems feared that they 
would now be swamped by the Hindu majority of the population. 


A Continued Partnership? 

Though in 1947 a predominantly Moslem Pakistan thus. parted 
company with a predominantly Hindu Indian Union, the objective of 
the British Indian Empire’s two successor-states has so far been the 
same. In this first chapter of their histories, the power in both states 
has been in the hands of the element in their population that has had 
a western education and that has been inspired by this with western 
ideals. If this element remains in power in India and Pakistan, as 
well as in Ceylon, we may look forward to seeing the statesmen of 
these Asian countries use their influence over their countrymen to per- 
suade them to remain members of our ‘ free world’. No doubt these 
same Asian statesmen will continue to demand that, in a ‘ free world.’ 
that is to be the common home of western and Asian peoples, there 
shall be no unfair and invidious discrimination against the Asian mem- 
bers of the family, and we western members are bound to give satis- 
faction to our Asian fellow-members on this point if, in calling our 
world ‘free’, we are sincere. Unless we western members of ‘the 
free world’ grievously fail to live up to our professed liberal principles, 
we may hope to see the present western-trained and western-minded 
rulers of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon continue in partnership with us. 

It is one of the vital interests of the western peoples that this partner- 
ship of ours with the peoples of the Indian sub-continent should: be pre- 
served; for these Indian peoples together constitute one of the two 
Asian quarters of the human race; and, only two years after Great 
Britain had made a move for the reconciliation of Asia with the west 
by completing the liquidation of British rule in Ceylon, Pakistan, the 
Indian Union, and Burma, the Chinese, who constitute the second of 
the two Asian quarters of the human race, went over from the western 
camp to the Russian. If, after thus losing the friendship of the Chinese 
sub-continent, our western world were to lose the friendship of the 
Indian sub-continent as well, the west would have lost to Russia most 
of the old world except for a pair of bridgeheads in western Europe 
and Africa; and this might well be a decisive event in the struggle 
for power between ‘the free world’ and communism. So the Indian 
Union—the successor-state of the British Empire which covers most 
of the Indian sub-continent, and the state in which the Hindus are 
predominant—occupies a commanding position in the divided world 
of today, in which the United States and her associates are competing 
for world power with the Soviet Union and her associates. In which 
direction is the Hindu fifth of the human race going to incline? Let 
us look at some of the considerations telling for and against the likeli- 
hood of the Hindus continuing to go our western way. 

I am going to take a promising point first. I fancy that, today, 
personal relations between Indians and westerners are more friendly 
than they have ever been. Many citizens of the United Kingdom will, 
I am sure, have had the experience—which-I have had a number of 
times since 1947—of being surprised and touched by the friendliness 
that Indians have been going out of their way to show to English people. 
This has happened to me several times in foreign countries, where the 
local people were on the look-out to see what the relations between 
Indians and English people really were now; and, as I say, I have found 
‘Indians in conspicuous positions abroad going out of their way to show 
that the former unhappy estrangement between them and us was now 
dead and buried as far as they were concerned. When Great Britain did 
completely fulfil her promise to liquidate her rule in India, the Indians 
were, I think, taken aback. They had perhaps never fully believed that 
the English intended ever to fulfil their promises to India; and so, 
when the English did keep their word, there was a revulsion of feeling 
on the Indian side from hostility to friendliness. It is handsome of 
the Indians to make their new friendliness towards the English apparent; 
and this happy change in the relations of the Indians and the English 
with one another is, I would venture to add, something gained for our 
‘free world’ as a whole. 
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The estrangement between India and a western world which, for 
India, has been represented by Great Britain, goes back behind the 
beginning of the Indian movement for independence in the eighteen- 
nineties, and behind the tragic conflict in 1857. It goes back to the 
reforms in the British administration in India that Were started in 
the seventeen-eighties. This birth of estrangement from reform in the 
relations between Indians and English people is one of the ironies of 
history; and yet there is a genuine inner connection between the two 
events. In the eighteenth century the then newly installed British rulers 
of India were free and easy with their newly acquired Indian subjects 
in two senses. »They were unscrupulous in using their political power 
to fleece and oppress them, and at the same time they were uninhibited 
in their social relations with them. They hob-nobbed with their Indian 
subjects off duty, besides meeting them at work on less agreeable terms. 
The more intellectual Englishmen in India in the eighteenth century 
enjoyed the game of capping Persian verses with Indian colleagues; the 
more-lively Indians enjoyed being. initiated into English sports. Look 
at Zoffany’s picture ‘Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock Match at Lucknow’, 
painted in 1786. It tells you at a glance that, at that date, Indians and 
Englishmen could be hail-fellow-well-met with one another. The British 
rulers of India in the first generation behaved, in fact, very much as 
their Hindu and Moslem predecessors had behaved. They were humanly 
corrupt and therefore not inhumanly aloof; and the British reformers 
of British rule, who were rightly determined to stamp out the corruption 
and who were notably successful in this difficult undertaking, deliber- 
ately stamped out the familiarity as well, because they held that the 
British could not be induced to be superhumanly upright and just in 
their dealings with their Indian subjects without being made to feel 
and behave as if they were tin gods set on pedestals high and dry 
above those Indian human beings down below. 

Today, when the Indians are once more governing themselves, so that 
Lord Cornwallis’ problem of finding how to make western adminis- 
trators in India behave decently no longer arises, there is nothing today 
to prevent the relations between Indians and westerners from _being 
intimate and decent at the same time, and this is a promising change 
for the better. But just how far does it go? After all, so few thousand 
out of India’s 450,000,000 ever did or do meet a westerner—or even 
meet a member of that western-minded minority of the Indian people 
that is now governing India in her former western rulers’ place. And 
what is the future of this new Indian governing class? Will it be able 
to maintain its leadership? And will the western outlook and ideals, 
that have been implanted in the souls of this minority by their education, 


be able to hold their own, even here, against the Hindu tradition? 


Three Societies 

It is remarkable that even a minority in the great Hindu world 
should have gone as far as this now ruling minority has gone in 
assimilating western ideas and ideals, considering how alien the western 
and Hindu outlooks on life are from one another. In the first two talks 
in this series, in which we were discussing Russia’s and Islam’s rela- 
tions with the west, we were dealing with two cases in which the 
non-western party with whom the west had collided had something in 
common with the west which Hinduism does not possess. Though our 
Russian contemporaries are not the children of western Christians, they 
are the children of eastern Orthodox Christians; and so the Christian 
religion and also the Graeco-Roman civilisation—which the Christian 
Church has taken over and preserved and handed down—are parts of 
the Russians” spiritual background, as. they are parts of ours in the 
west. Our Moslem contemporaries, again, are adherents of a religion 
which, like communism, can be described as being a Christian heresy; 
and the philosophy and science of the Greeks are parts of the Moslems’ 
spiritual background as they are of ours; for Islam followed Christianity’s 
example in taking over this Greek legacy. In fact, if, looking at the 
contemporary world as a whole, one were to try to make the broadest = 
and simplest analysis of the main cultural divisions in it, one would 
find oneself grouping the Moslems, the ex-eastern Orthodox Christians, 
and the ex-western Christians together as members of a single great 
society which one could. distinguish from both the Indian world and 
the far eastern world by giving this society, like each of the other two, 
an over-all label of its own. Since the spiritual possession that all we 
Ohristians and Moslems have in common with one another is a pair 
of common heritages—one from the Jews and another from the Greeks 
—we could label our Christian-Moslem society the Graeco-Jewish, to 
distinguish it both from a Hindu society in India and from a Confucian- 
Buddhist society in the far east. 
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From this bird’s-eye view that takes in the whole of mankind, the 
divers Moslem and Christian variations on a common Graeco-Jewish 
way of life fade almost out of view. They look quite insignificant by 
comparison with the characteristics that are common to all of us 
Moslem and Christian members of our Graeco-Jewish cultural family. 
When we contrast our Moslem-Christian way of life as a whole with 
the Hindu way or with the far eastern, the differences, inside our 
Moslem-Christian family, between eastern Orthodox Christendom and 
western Christendom, or between either of these Christendoms and 
Islam, almost cease to be visible. And yet we know that these relatively 
small cultural differences can produce violent spiritual disturbances in 
the souls of the children of one of these Graeco-Jewish sister civilisa- 
tions of ours when these souls are played upon by the spiritual radiation 
of one of the other civilisations in our family. 

Consider for example the effect produced on Russian souls by the 
impact on them of the western civilisation since the time of Peter the 
Great. The two parties to this encounter were, both of them, members 
of the same Graeco-Jewish family; yet the disturbance produced in 
Russian Graeco-Jewish souls by the strangeness of the intruding 
western variety of the same Graeco-Jewish spirit has been very great. 
We can measure the severity of this disturbance psychologically by 
the tormented and tormenting vein in a nineteenth-century Russian 
literature, which expresses, and gives vent to, the distress suffered by a 
soul when it is required to live in two different spiritual universes at 
onice—even when these two claimants on the same soul’s spiritual 
allegiance are rather closely akin to one another. We can also measure 
the severity of the western stress and strain upon Russian souls 
politically by the explosiveness of the revolution in which this spiritual 
tension discharged itself in 1917. 

_ As for the west’s effect on Moslem souls, the first faint tincture of 
western influence on the Ottoman Turkish regime in the nineteenth 
century was enough to let loose a number of violent anti-western 
reactions among the less sophisticated Moslem peoples. The explosion 
in the Sudan in the 1880s is the most familiar example to us in Great 
Britain. And yet, if you think of it, the Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed’s 
personal religion was really remarkably like his infidel western opponent, 
General Gordon’s religion. 

The disturbance produced by the impact of the west on Moslem and 
Russian souls, which has come to the surface in these sensational mani- 
festations, is presumably a good deal milder than the latent disturbance 
produced in Indian souls by the same alien western spiritual force; for 
the disturbance in Moslem and Russian souls, violent though it has been, 
must have been mitigated by the presence, in Islam’s and Russia’s cul- 
tural heritages, of Jewish and Greek elements that were also present in 
the heritage of the intruding western civilisation, whereas in the Indian 
heritage there have been no Greek or Jewish elements, or at any rate 
none to speak of, to break the force of the shock administered by the 
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impact of the west here. What, then, in India, is going to be the resolu- 
tion of this presumably far sharper tension between a Hindu and an 
alien spiritual force? On the surface, those Hindus who have adopted 
our, to them, extremely alien western culture on the planes of technology 
and science, language and literature, administration and law, appear 
to have been more successful than the Russians in harmonising with 
their native way of life a western way that is intrinsically more alien 
to them than it is to the Russians. Yet the tension in Hindu souls must 
be extreme, and sooner of later it must find some means of discharging 
itself. 

Whatever may be the relief that Hindu souls are going to find for 
themselves eventually, it seems clear that, for them, there can be no 
relief from the impact of our western civilisation by opening themselves 
to the influence of communism; for communism—a western heresy 
adopted by an ex-Orthodox Christian Russia—is just as much part 
and parcel of the Graeco-Jewish heritage as the western way of life 
is, and the whole of this cultural tradition is alien to the Hindu spirit. 

There is, however, one factor in the economic and social situation in 
India today which might give communism an opening—exotic though 
communism may be in a Hindu environment—and this subversive 
factor is the rising pressure of population in India on the means of 
subsistence. This is an important point, because the same factor is 
at work today in China, Japan, Indo-China, Indonesia, and Egypt. In 
all these non-western countries the impact of the west has brought 
with it a progressive increase in the food supply through irrigation, 
through the introduction of new crops, and through the improvement 
in methods of agriculture under western inspiration; and in all of 
them, at every stage so far, this increase in the food’ supply has been 
spent, not on raising the standard of living of a stationary or gradually 
growing population but on maintaining the largest possible population 
on the old level, which was and is only just above starvation point. 
Since progressive improvements in productivity must sooner or later 


‘bring in diminishing returns, the standard of this swollen population 


seems bound to decline, and there is no margin between the present 
standard and sheer disaster on the grand scale. 

In some such economically desperate situation as this, communism 
might win a foothold in India and in other Asian countries in which 
communism is just as foreign as our western way of life. For com- 
munism has a programme of wholesale compulsory collectivisation 
and mechanisation to offer as a specious remedy for the plight, 
of a depressed Asian peasantry, whereas, to people in this plight 
it would be a mockery to advise them to solve their problem in 
the American way—because, of course, in Asian eyes, America 
is fantastically rich. This population problem, and its bearing on 
the competition between Russia and the west, will confront us 
again when we come to the far east, which is the subject of the next 
of these talks —Home Service 


Britain’s Forgotten Homes 


By ERIC BELLINGHAM 


VERY new council house receives a subsidy from public funds 

equivalent to £770 towards its total cost of about £1,700. Is it 

extravagant, then, to talk of spending £200 or so on 

modernising a pre-1914 house? On the face of it there would 
seem to be very strong financial reasons for undertaking the operation: 
certainly there is every social reason for doing so. 

To show the importance of my argument I want to do a little housing 
arithmetic. Of Britain’s 13,500,000 houses only about 5,500,000 have 
been built since 1918. Of the remaining 8,000,000 pre-1914 houses, 
we know that at least 1,000,000—some put it as high as 2,000,000—are 
fit only for demolition. But you cannot pull down an unfit house until 
you have built a new one to replace it. It was therefore very good news 
to hear the Minister of Housing, Mr. Harold Macmillan, say recently 
that the time had come to start some slum clearance again. Many of us 
can remember that great slum clearance drive of the nineteen-thirties 
which, to me at any rate, seemed at the time a most impressive under- 
taking. But, in fact, fewer than 350,000 houses ‘were demolished and 
replaced in that period. 


Then, again, the press has recently been drawing attention to the 
alarming annual increase in the number of unfit houses. A year ago 
one responsible body declared that in most large towns the number 
of houses falling into decay each year—but still occupied—substantially 
exceeded the number of new houses then being built each year. I 
would say, therefore, that it will take all of twenty years to give every 
family a separate home and to replace every house now known to be 
unfit for habitation. 

That means we are left with about 6,000,000 houses, built before 
1914, the replacement of which by new houses cannot start before 
about 1972. What is.to happen to these 6,000,000 houses in the mean- 
time? Nearly half the population lives in them. Few of them are, 
as yet, in any sense slums. Great numbers of them are in good repair: 
some of them are, indeed, owner-occupied by families very largely 
satisfied with the comparatively high standard of amenity they have’ 
contrived in them. Most of them are in the industrial towns and cities 
—built in terraces. Their age is often betrayed by the very name of 
the street. The pre-1850 Paradise Rows and Cherry Tree Lanes: the 
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Alma Streets, Inkerman Streets, the Balaclava Streets of the ’fifties: 
the Jubilee Terraces of the ’eighties and nineties: and the Coronation 
Roads of the early nineteen-hundreds. The poorest of them are falling 
into decay at the rate of nearly 200,000 a year. What can be done to 
arrest that decay and to give these houses more modern amenities? 

They will almost all have main drainage, a piped cold-water service 
and a separate water-closet. On the other hand, it is known that over 
4,000,000 of them have no piped hot water supply and, therefore, no 
fixed bath. The cooking arrangements will vary from an old-fashioned 
range or gas cooker to a modern gas or electric or solid-fuel cooker. 
Quite exceptionally there will be gas lighting: most pre-1914 urban 
houses now have electricity. The living room, which quite often is the 
kitchen, will be heated by coal or coke, usually in an old-fashioned 
grate or range. More school homework, and more television, are likely 
to bring the ‘little parlour’ into greater use than in earlier days when 
—with its faintly musty atmosphere—it was so largely reserved for 
corpses or courting couples. And what of the rents? Almost invariably 
they will be controlled under the Rent Acts and will therefore be much 
lower than the rent of a modern house. 


Minimum Standard of Fitness 

In 1946 a government committee suggested the following minimum 
standard of fitness for a-house. It should, the committee said, be dry; 
in good structural repair; properly lighted and ventilated; and should 
have a fresh water supply; an efficient means of getting hot water; an 
accessible water closet; a fixed bath; a sink; a copper; proper drainage; 
adequate artificial lighting points and means of heating each room; 
satisfactory facilities for preparing and cooking food; a well-ventilated 
food store; a proper fuel store; a proper paved access and yard. To 
achieve this standard most of these 6,000,000 houses to which I referred 
will need some repairs and some improvements. 

We know the urgency of the need for repairs: to arrest decay. I 
have particulars of an interesting example of a well-planned programme 
of repairs to older houses in a north-country industrial town. During 
the past eight years, 900 houses have been inspected by the local 
authority, notices served on the landlord, and the repairs carried out. 
A total of £38,000 has been spent by the owners— an average of just 
over £40 per house, ranging from as high as £117 to as little as £20. 
Decay has been arrested: roof repairs, replacement of gutters and fall 
pipes, repointing of brickwork, repairing ceilings and plaster, rehanging 
doors, renewing kitchen ranges—these are examples of the jobs carried 
out by the landlord. 


Many landlords cannot afford out of rents the cost of repairs even. 


on the scale I have described. Routine minor repairs may be all they 
can manage. There may, therefore, well be a case for some controlled 
adjustment of rents. This is borne out by the experience of Birmingham, 
where the City Council acquired 26,000 houses under a redevelopment 


scheme, and it was found necessary to spend between £100 and £200 ; 


per house to bring them up to a tolerable standard. I admit these houses 
are towards the lower end of the scale: but it must be realised that few 
landlords would be able to meet repair bills of that order. So far, I 
have spoken mainly of arresting decay. Now for the improvement of 
our 6,000,000 houses. 

To modernise the kitchen-living room, to provide an efficient modern 
cooker and piped hot water’ service, to contrive the installation of 
a bath, to warm the parlour,*to insulate the roof—these are the basic 
needs. I am often told of all the difficulties:-I prefer to regard the 
problem as a challenge—a challenge to the architect, to the fitted goods 
manufacturer, to the local authority, to the owner, and, not least, to the 


politician. I would, for example, like to see in the technical press — 


examples of successful modernisation of so-called working-class terraced 
houses as well as of these attractive and ingenious schemes for convert- 
ing mews cottages and Belgravia mansions. ! 
In the north-country town to which I have referred is an example 
of the recent installation of a modern, hot water, cooking, and heating 
service (including a bath), using the existing kitchen flue. The cost 
was about £130. Personally, I believe that even this cost could be 
reduced by a smaller bath—or maybe a shower—and a more compact 
solid-fuel cooker and water heater. And, within the past week or so, 
the Minister of Works, by permitting building work up to £500 in 


value without having to apply for a licence, has removed another bogey 


—the difficulty of getting a building licence. 

Architects have had Housing Medals for the design and lay-out of 
new houses—why not have some medals also for the best improvement 
schemes for these older houses? And how to finance the operation? 
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I have said that the repair and improvement of the average pre-1914 
terraced house might cost up to £200 or £250, giving the house a life 
of another twenty-five or thirty years. Grants from public funds up to 
half the cost of improvements are already available, and the landlord 
is then permitted to increase the rent to cover his contribution to the 
cost. So that for not much more than the price of a packet of cigarettes 
a week tenants could enjoy the sort of amenity I have described. 

But I know that many believe that the permitted increases in rent for 
improvements will not in themselves provide sufficient incentive to 
landlords to get the work done. The extreme alternatives are to free 
rents altogether where the repairs and improvements are undertaken 
by the landlord, or to call upon local authorities to acquire and manage 
large numbers of these older houses. A middle course might be to 
operate the Housing Act procedure more vigorously to secure necessary 
repairs and to encourage grant-earning improvements. Then, where the 
landlord is unable or unwilling to do the work, give the tenant a chance 
to buy the house at a price fixed by the government valuer—subject 
to the tenant undertaking to carry out the repairs and improvements. 
The cost, less the grant, could be covered by an advance on mortgage 
from the local authority or a building society. This scheme would need 
legislation but it might not be a bad: thing to encourage more owner 
occupation. 

A further alternative might be to foster the development of special 
housing trusts to undertake the operation: this was in fact done in 
Birmingham between the wars. But, first of all, I think the landlord 
should be given a reasonable opportunity himself to carry out the 
improvements. I do not myself believe that the general body of land- 
lords are malevolent old gentlemen, with twirling moustaches and silver- 
mounted malacca canes, remote and unseen by their tenants: on the 
contrary, they are frequently hard-working folk who years ago regarded 
“buying a bit of property’ as a sensible way of securing a reasonable 
income for old age. Nor—I hasten to add—does the average tenant 
delight in neglecting the house and using the doors and floorboards 
for firewood. 

This grave problem is largely a matter for political decision, and 
political decision springs best from an informed public opinion. So, in 
our crusading zeal for new houses—with their heavy demand on land 
which we can ill afford—please do not let us forget the millions of other 
homes which can so readily be restored by skilful and intelligent 
repair.—Home Service me! 


What They Are Saying : 
(continued from page 920) 


The New York Times was also quoted for the following comment:' 


The trial may well mark the beginning of a major tragedy, as the 
Kremlin swings further and further towards anti-Semitism masked as 
anti-Zionism. For Slansky and his co-defendants Wwe need have no 
syinpathy. Their real crimes as Stalin’s executioners make them as worthy 
of condemnation as are their Prosecutors, with whom they worked hand 
in glove only a year or two ago. But well over 2,000,000 Jews live in 
Stalin’s empire, and this latest evidence that Stalin can emulate Hitler 
bodes ill indeed for these helpless people, so terribly conveniently located 
to become the scapegoats for Communist misrule. 


Broadcasts from Czechoslovakia itself rejoiced over the 
sentences. Rude Pravo was quoted as Saying: 


Having got rid of the criminals and blood-suckers, the Czechoslovak: 
people will march forward even more boldly towards socialism. 


The whole Zionist world has long become one of the most dangerous 
agencies of U.S. imperialism. Its basis, the capitalist State of Israel, 
has become the property of the U.S. monopolists, who have converted 
it into a war base against the U.S.S.R., a base for criminal plans directed 
against the enslaved Arab nations and a nest of espionage and sabotage 
directed against the People’s Democracies . . . The Zionists ally them- 
selves with the inveterate enemies of all Fews. They allied themselves 
with Hitler and Mussolini . . . Zionism combines bourgeois nationalism 
with cosmopolitanism—two dirty faces of the same dirty coin . 
Our party must destroy Zionism. 


And as an example of the summing up of a presiding judge in a 
Communist court, Prague radio relayed these concluding words: 
A just penalty has been meted out to the criminal gang of anti-state 
conspirators, headed by the most contemptible criminal, Rudolf Slansky. 
The iron fist of the Czechoslovak people has hit the traitors who wanted 
to turn back the wheel of history and drag our people back to enslave- 
ment by capitalism. 


‘just’ 
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7 Naturalism in the Theatre 


fA By MICHEL 


HE thirty-two years I have spent in the theatre give me the 
feeling of a long journey, probably because my work has taken 
me to many lands—to France, to Switzerland, to Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, Germany, England, Ireland, and Canada, 
A journey, also, in the sense that I saw Russian companies in Paris, 
Jewish theatres in London, Reinhardt in Brussels, and ‘so forth. But 


Stageof the Arena Theatre, 


most of my travelling I did without changing place—a motionless 
journey through conventions and styles which took me from the Greece 
of Sophocles to the Japan of the Noh plays; from the Italy of the 
ommédia del Arte to/the England of Elizabethan days. For a long 
time the impressions and experiences remained scattered and discon- 
nected—the landscapes were too rich, the points of view too opposed, 
the contradictions too numerous for 
all that precious material to arrange 
itself at all in a consistent manner. 
But slowly, and thanks to the work 
I was obliged to do while I directed 
two schools of dramatic art, I became 
conscious that I was watching in our 
own time one of the most important 
periods the theatre has ever known. 

In the past thirty-five years, two 
wars comparable in their meaning 
and consequences to the great wars ef 
the Renaissance have forced us into 
a desperate and ruthless search for an 
understanding of the essence of human 
destiny—for a new appreciation of 
the reality of life. The interpretation . 
of reality in all its aspects to which 
scientists, philosophers, writers, 
painters, musicians, devote themselves 
with anxious curiosity, compels the 
theatre to a transformation, the 
detailed conditions of which are dic- 
tated by the development of the more 
mechanical forms of expression: the 


Birmingham, which ‘ projects into the audience so far that the spectators 
... can see all the floor of the acting area v 


ST. DENIS 


film, radio, and television. This transformation affects the whole struc- 
ture of the theatre—its architecture, the writing of the plays, the ways of 
acting, of producing, of designing. 

My purpose is to examine the signs of the evolution already accom- 
plished, as we can notice them in various countries, and to look back 
to some significant stages of my journey. The number of new charac- 
teristic plays is few in England. The current 
production is still caught in what I like to call 
‘the mud of naturalism’. By ‘naturalism’ I 
mean the convention by which writer and 
artists create the illusion that what we see on 
the stage is ordinary life itself. The spectators 
in the dark auditorium are given the privilege 
of watching the life of other people and of 
catching them unawares—they are almost look- 
ing through the keyhole. This is the convention 
which began to prevail towards 1880, and in 
which most of the works of Ibsen, of Strind- 
berg, of Bernard Shaw—and later of Chekhov 
—of Granville Barker, of J. B. Priestley’s 
early period, were written. It has very great or 
important ancestors. It helped to clear the stage 
of the romantic exaggerations; it was one step 
in the search of modern artists for greater and 
greater truth, for more and more striking 
reality. Very often what was called originally 
‘naturalism’? is now named ‘realism’, one 
word used in place of another—hence a con- 
fusion of ideas. 

Why did I say ‘the mud of naturalism ’? 
Because that convention has limited itself more 
and more to an imitation of the surface of life, 
it has become the vehicle of superficial, factual 
little plays—sentimental stories, or problems 
of a social, political, or even medical character. 
The ‘kitchen’ play is typical of this convention as if ‘the muddy 
kitchen’? was a more naturalistic place than the drawing-room, or the 
courtyard of Inverness. ‘Naturalism’ is the convention of the dark 


aspects of ordinary life—it cannot express the essence of reality. 
In his book Poetry and Drama T. S. Eliot writes : 
What we have to do is to bring poetry into the world in which the 


The Moscow Arts Theatre: third act of ‘ The Cherry Orchard’ 


Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 
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audience lives, and to which it returms when it leaves the theatre; not 
to transport the audience into some imaginary world totally unlike its 
own, an unreal world in which poetry is tolerated. What I should hope 
might be achieved by a generation of dramatists having the benefit of 
our experience is that the audience should find at the moment of aware- 
ness that it is hearing poetry—that it is saying to itself ‘I could talk 
in poetry, too!” Then we should not be transported into an artificial 
world; on the contrary, our own dreary, sordid, daily world would be 
suddenly illuminated and transfigured. 


T. S. Eliot is a master of realistic poetry; his poetry is an instrument of 
realism; he uses it to penetrate and enhance reality. Poetic drama‘with 
T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry, and others is at present the most original 
contribution of England to the evolution of the theatre in Europe. 


*Saint’s Day’ 


A year ago, a competition was organised by the Arts Theatre Club, ’ 


the winner of which was a young author-actor, Mr. John Whiting. His 
play ‘ Saint’s Day’, remarkably produced and acted, was a corrosive 
and ironical satire of life, showing us the other side, the usualiy un- 
spoken side of reality. The writing, in prose, reached at times’ the 
rhythmical beat of verse. It was neither transposed nor stylised—it was 
realistic and poetical. The same tendency could be read in James 
Forsyth’s ‘The Other Heart’ produced last season by the Old Vic. The 
accusation of obscurity was levelled at it, as it had been against ‘ Saint’s 
Day ’, by the press. The reason for this is that neither of these two plays 
tells a story in the usual form—narrative elements are there only to 
illustrate a theme. When ‘The Dragon’s Mouth’, the new play of 
J. B. Priestley’s, written in collaboration with Jacquetta Hawkes, was 
presented in London, Mr. Ivor Brown wrote in The Observer: 
It is a senseless, almost motionless play whose life is entirely in its 
words, thoughts, and feelings. The actors, four in number, are pouring 
out the drama of their difference in creed and purpose, desire and fear, 
without visual aid or the movement of an acted plot. On a yacht, the 
four protagonists are menaced by death from an invasive plague. It 
may be the fate of four to die now, certainly of one. The “moment of 
truth’ is upon them. So they talk uninhibited, in a way that is 
fascinating because it is both free and full. The authors have not been 
bound by realistic characterisation. 


This quotation sums up some of the signs of evolution which are 
noticeable in the writing of plays: the absence of plot; the story used 
to illustrate a theme and to force out the ‘moment of truth *, the 
importance given to the text, poetry or prose; the use of poetry to 
enhance reality and not as a means of escape from it; the absence of 
realistic characterisation (taking into account the confused meaning 
of the word ‘ realistic ’). 

Similar signs can be detected if one looks now at the technical 
evolution in matters of staging and production and acting. In the past 
six months two prominent actor-managers expressed to me their desire 
to get out of their theatres and attempt a production ‘in the round 3 
as they said, meaning that they felt the need to come to closer contact 
with their audience, to refuse the protection of the picture frame, with- 
out which they hope that their acting exposed to much keener scrutiny 
would have greater impact on the public. If you have seen the produc- 
tion of ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ at the Phoenix Theatre, you may 
have noticed that John Gielgud covered the orchéstra pit and used 
the space so regained as a forestage. In a broader way, the Old Vic 
Theatre has been rebuilt so that a new stage is added to the old one. 
This forestage, complete with its ceiling, its side entrances, and exits, 
gives to the producer a new acting area—allows him to move the action 
of the play to a multiplicity of places in the width and in the depth 
of a stage which cannot be considered any more as a picture-framed 
stage. The new architecture of the Old Vic offers possibilities which, 
perfectly adapted to Shakespeare, would suit as well the plays written 
by the new generation of dramatists. It gives impact and reality to 
the acting. 

Much more revolutionary is the experiment of the Arena Theatre, 
Birmingham, which started more than three years ago and has never 
been seen in London. Here is real ‘ theatre in the round’. The circular 
Stage, above which hangs a circular canopy filled with lights, projects 
into the audience so far that the spectators, seated high on sloping rows 
of seats in arena form round three-quarters of the stage circumference, 
can all see the floor of the acting area. They can also see each other 


in the semi-darkness of the auditorium, across the stage. John English, ° 


the founder of the Arena Theatre, Birmingham, explains that because 
the show takes place in the middle of the audience the resulting intimacy 
between actors and public intensifies the reality of the action. This is 


, 
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true as long as setting, producing, and acting are modified so as to 

answer the exacting demands created by proximity, not to mention 

other problems. : 
Let me, as a traveller, during a pause at a halting place, give you a 
few flash-backs from the past—they may illuminate the road. 

1913. In Paris: Jacques Copeau opens the Theatre du Vieux Colombier 
with Thomas Heywood’s ‘A Woman Killed with Kindness’. Attacking 
the surrounding ‘naturalism’ which has degenerated into talkative 
bourgeois drawing-room, or proletarian kitchen drama he writes in his 
opening manifesto: ‘For the new drama, give us a bare platform’. 

1915. Copeau, the reformer, had studied the works of Gordon Craig 
with whom he goes to spend a fortnight at the Arena Goldoni, Craig’s 
School in Florence. He is in touch with Adolphe Appia, the Swiss 
who designed his rhythmical spaces—emphasising the importance for 
staging of calculated space in its relationship to light and music. 

1920. On a bare platform, strongly lit by a triangle of light hanging 
above, Copeau produces ‘Les Fourberies de Scapin’ by Moliére. No 
representational scenery—sculptural costumes—speed—action—style. A 
muscular kind of acting which shakes the routines of the atmospheric 
theatre of ideas. Louis Jouvet, who is hardly thirty, gives a memorable 
interpretation of Geronte, the old miserly father. The stage has been 
cleared of its dust. The enthusiasm is such that the Comédie Francaise 
is compelled to revise its methods. Beauty, intelligence, youth, and 
clarity have on the bare platform taken the place of complicated 
psychology in a congested set. Naturalism is dead. 

1922. The Vieux Colombier School, created in 1920, gives a private 
performance of a Japanese Noh play. Mime, music, and dance; poetical 
text spoken or chanted between two single actors and a small chorus. 
Granville Barker, a regular visitor from England, understands the 
distant purpose of such an experiment. André Gide disapproves. We 
seem to be going further and further away from naturalism. ; 

End of 1922. Stanislavski comes to Paris with the Moscow Arts Theatre. 
The young actors of the school drop their Noh masks, their fans and 
their drums, and they rush, incredulous and sceptical, to the production 
of the great master of naturalism. There we are, watching the first night 
of ‘The Cherry Orchard’. Anya enters—at the end of a long journey 
and after a night in the train. She finds the old nursery again. She is 
seventeen. now. She crosses the stage and stops at the corner of a 
divan, tired. She stretches her arms and sighs—then lightly she jumps — 
on the divan, crouches on it and bursts out laughing. Her laugh is 
like water—it expresses happiness, exhaustion, youth, and tenderness. 
It is so true, and so beautiful that the whole audience accompanies a 
furtive ‘Oh’ of delight with interminable applause. Anya has not spoken 
a line yet. Second act: a very ugly, over elaborate open-air set. We 
laugh, this time with derision. But the third act: with simultaneous 
action, in the ante-room, the ball-room, the billiard-room, exquisitely — 
placed in perspective round the boudoir of Mme. Ranevski, played by 
Chekhova, the very wife of the late Anton Chekhov. Tea is brought to 
Mme. Ranevski by a servant. She holds the cup in her usual absent- 
minded mood. The tea is hot—she is burnt and drops the cup. And 
again the audience claps. It was so true, so beautifully done, so light, so 
realistic. We do not laugh any ‘more. : 


Passtonate Search for Truth 


A few days later, Stanislavski took Copeau and myself to supper at 
the Regency. I ask him: ‘How did you get the perfect reaction of 
Chekhova when she is burnt by the cup and drops it? * He laughs and > 
says: ‘We rehearsed the play for several months, but Chekhova was 
always self-conscious at that moment. With ordinary props and without 
liquid in the teapot she could not feel it, she said. So one day, I said 
to the stage manager in secret: “ Put boiling water”. She got it and 
never forgot! ’.“ Was she burnt? ’ I asked. ‘ Slightly ’, How silly, thought 
I. One can portray death without dying. That story gave me a lot to 
think about. Stanislavski’s theatre was based on a passionate search for . 
truth. Observation and the channels by which the secrets of authentic 
reality could be caught had been studied by this man and his actors with 
acute penetration. It was the imitation not only of the surface of life 
but of the depths of human nature. The virtue of such an attitude was 
great, if limited: it was short of artistic transposition but it was com- 
pletely authentic and in a minor key truly poetical. ‘ Naturalism *, obedi- 
ence to nature, studied without prejudice, should not be neglected. 

This meeting of Stanislavski and his company, coming immediately 
after an experiment with the bare platform of ‘ Scapin ’, with the search 
for beauty and style as taught by Craig and Appia, and above every- 
thing by'the discovery of the spiritual world of the Japanese Noh play, is 
typical of the clash of influences which have contributed to the evolu- 
tion of the modern theatre. Before we leave the past let me indulge in - 
two or three more flash-backs. 
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1933. With the Compagnie des Quinzes I went to Madrid and was con- 
fronted there with the theatre group of Federico Garcia Lorca, called 
La Barraca. It was just after the revolution. To educate the people La 
Barraca used to play the masterpieces of the Spanish drama all over 
Spain. They travelled in lorries, inside which the scenery of one act or 
another was fully set up. During intervals these lorries were driven back 
against the bare platform where the actors performed and gave a back- 
ground to it. I read there the first plays of Lorca, written in a poetic 
style, fed at the realistic source of Spanish peasant life and traditions. 
There was something essential in that writing—it spoke the language of 
the earth itself—comparable to the language of the Irish, to the works 
of John Myllington Synge, and also to the ritual and familiar pro- 
ductions of the Jewish theatre. I saw ‘ The Dybbuk’ in London played 
by the Habimah Theatre, and I realised that there was in certain 
fortunate communities all over the world a folk-thzatre—a primitive and 
spontaneous form. of drama. It appeared to me that in drama as well as 
in painting and music those unsophisticated art forms were today of the 
utmost importance for the development of a new realism. 


In 1931: after the first night of ‘Le Viol de Lucréce’ at the New Theatre, 
somebody knocked at my door as I was beginning to take off my make- 
up. A man of small size came towards me, looked at me with his sharp 
eyes and said: ‘I am glad to see that my work on the Japanese Noh 
plays has not been wasted ’. It was Arthur Waley. He was right. We had 
studied his work, but he did not know we had. He had perceived it 
during the show. A few years later, Thornton Wilder sent me a copy 
of the newly printed Our Town, and on the first page I read a 
dedication: ‘Without “Lucréce” this play would never have been 
written’. It was probably not quite true, as I was to learn that Wilder 
also had studied the Japanese and Chinese Theatres. 

Today there is in the eastern zone of Germany a successful dramatist 
Berthold Brecht—the author of ‘Mother Courage’, of ‘ Galileo ’, 
which Charles Laughton acted in the United States while Brecht was 
living there, and of many other plays, which, when you look at photo- 
graphs, appear to be of extremely realistic character. Brecht cails his 
theatre ‘ Epic ’—meaning, I presume, that he writes his plays not in a 
detailed psychological way, but in an epic form. He does not tell a 
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story. He builds his action as a succession of contrasted scenes, with 
fast-moving scenery; he uses projectors, posters, elements of film, and 
also music and song. His language is simple and direct but is not an 
imitation of the broken, ordinary speech. He does not want his actors 
to live their parts. He asks them to be convincing, unemotional, object- 
ive, and detached. He is a master of rhythm. Where did he get his 
inspiration from? Certainly from primitive forms, but mainly from the 
oriental theatre. 

Add to this that in France the new realism is expressed by dramatists 
like Jean Anouilh and Jean Paul-Sartre among fifteen other notable 
playwrights. The naturalistic play has completely disappeared. Anouilh, 
Sartre, and Jean Giraudoux before them, draw most of their themes 
from the old Greek subjects. ‘ Point of Departure’ is called in French 
‘Eurydice’ (but did not Eliot reveal to us in his book Poetry and 
Drama that he took the subject of ‘The Cocktail Party’ from the 
* Alcestis ’ of Euripides ?). 

A year ago, at a symposium in Bristol University, I heard Tyrone 
Guthrie declare that * theatre is merely entertainment’. What is aggra- 
vating in the sentence is the word “ merely ’. Today it is ludicrous to 
pretend that the mood of the world could allow the theatre to limit itself 
to such a function. This mood can be felt in England; perhaps it is 
more keenly felt still on the continent—as if the trials of the con- 
tinentals during the war had sharpened the mind and the senses of the 
theatre people there. Theatres, halls, open-air stages in Europe often 
become the places elected for a concrete revelation of the forces at work 
inside and outside man himself—submitting the audience to a test of 
sincerity. More than twenty theatres have been built or rebuilt in western 
Germany since the war. We lag far behind. It is a great pity. All the 
experiments pursued all over Europe and also in America, during the 
past thirty years, tend to the elaboration of an architecture without which 
the new realism I have tried to define cannot find its shape nor exercise 
its impact on the modern audience. 


—From a talk in the Third Programme 


‘The Empress’ Fool’ 


A. G. LEHMANN on the. correspondence between Prosper Mérimée and Ivan Turgenev 


EAR by year 
that queer piece 
By the side of 


we sharpen and rearrange our impressions of 
of French history called the Second Empire. 
the stacks of documents that illustrate its 

splendours and miseries, its public respectability and private 
scandals, Mérimée’s hundred-odd letters to Turgenev, known of for 
some years but never before collected, stand as a small but curious 
commentary—a minority report on a world where all those who still 
hold our sympathy wrote minority reports. They also provide in them- 
selves a pleasantly informal picture of the last years of a well-mannered, 
cynical, ribald, kindly courtier and man of letters—not always attractive, 
but somewhat out of the ordinary. In both capacities the letters have 
every advantage that M. Parturier’s careful editing, in the edition 
recently published in France, can confer. 

Prosper Mérimée died in the middle of the national disaster which 
obliterated the Empire. The siege of Paris and the civil war that 
followed swept summarily aside the more fragile parts of a good many 
literary reputations: with the result that all of his work that gurvived 
this and subsequent trials of the same sort were the two short tales 
Carmen and Colomba. These do less than justice to him. In the eyes 
of his contemporaries, first of all, he was one of the last survivors of 
a brilliant circle of poets and writers that formed around Victor Hugo 
in the remote age when France still had a Bourbon king. But even 
before 1830 Mérimée leant towards the exotic rather than the lyric, 
with his taste for Dalmatian folk song, Hungarian tales, Spanish gypsy 
stories, renaissance historical novels and the rest. Moreover these 
enchantments appealed to him rather for their capricious oddities than 
for the substantial worlds of escape they offered. Mérimée’s nostalgias 
were for what one might simply call moral primitivism, violence with 
the minimum of decoration; this I suppose has much to do with the 
durability of Carmen. And it had also something to do with the curious 
course he followed when, after 1830, with Thiers and Guizot conduct- 
ing the band, and jobs for the boys all round, he was quickly pulled 
into a ministerial post, and thence into the great national hunt for 


historical treasures and records. For twenty years he did little else but 
travel over France, examining monuments and writing reports—voyages 
to all points of the compass, reports on churches and castles and their 
murals, essays on medieval architecture. His correspondence with 
Viollet-le-Duc and other lesser archaeologists gives some idea of the 
debt the most casual tourist today owes to his schemes of restoration, 
which were not always very discriminating, but usually fired with good 
sense and curiosity. 

Mérimée travelled abroad, too, to Germany, England, Spain: on 
one of his visits to Madrid he had already struck up a lasting friendship 
with the Comtesse de Montijo, whose daughter was to become the 
Empress Eugénie; and when, after the confusion and disillusionments 
of the Second Republic, an upstart comedian became son-in-law of a 
close personal friend, Mérimée was content to let’ go all previous 
allegiances and support a régime that safeguarded his comfortable 
existence as elder counsellor in arts and letters. He was already an 
Academician, now they made him a Senator. As a matter of course 
he joined the commission for publishing Napoleon’s correspondence; 
he advised on the reform of the Bibliotheque Impériale, and drew for 
this on the experience of his friend Panizzi; he reported on-all that 
went on at English trade exhibitions, especially in the matter of indus- 
trial design; he harangued the Senate on a law relating to mechanical 
musical instruments; wrote prize-day speeches for ministers, and circu- 
lars for diocesan architects; and reviewed the Emperor’s life of Julius 
Caesar in the Moniteur Officiel. All this and much else was undertaken 
the more willingly as he roundly despised contemporary literature in 
Paris, almost as much as he had hated the aberrations of socialistically- 
inclined romantics a decade earlier. Baudelaire was mad, Flaubert had 
no idea how to write French, and the new realism was a diseased cult 
of the ugly, as perverse and immoderate as the self-adulation of 
Rousseau’s chickens. There is a sort of fascination in the logic with 
which his corrosive judgment swept Victor Hugo, Goethe, and all 
English living novelists except Dickens into a dustbin labelled “humbug’. 
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Set against this a most generous defence of Stendhal at a time when 
Stendhal’s stock was so low that the gesture seemed almost quixotic. 

By way of compromise, the Academician indulged his mania for 
historical oddities and unknown foreign literatures: Roman and medi- 
eval studies, a life of Don Pedro of Castile, reviews of secret Russian 
memoirs, notices on the Mormons. He threw himself into Russian, but 
always with the same obsession for psychological eccentricity and animal 
cunning. Impostures had a special fascination. He wrote monographs 
on the pseudo-Demetrius, on the adventures of the so-called Elizabeth II 
(and these indeed have all the qualities of a work of fiction), he studied 
the cases of the Portuguese pretender Don Sebastian and of Eleazar 
Williams, the alleged Dauphin who appeared in the United States. 
Cossack history, of course, was even more exciting, and he was specially 
intrigued by Peter the Great’s treatment of his son Alexis. These and 
other exercises satisfied the obligations of the Academician. For his 
private satisfactions he kept up a prodigious correspondence, into which 
went the day-to-day criticism and gossip and scandal which could not 
conveniently be aired publicly. , 


Charm of the ‘Gentle Giant’ 

In a sense, Ivan Turgenev might have been the ideal stimulant. This 
is how the Goncourts describe his arrival at one of the famous Magny 
dinners: *... A charming colossus, a gentle giant with white hair, and 
the air of some kindly forest or mountain spirit. He is handsome, 
extremely handsome, enormously handsome, with sky-blue in his eyes, 
and the charm of a Russian intonation, a melodiousness with a trace 


of a child’s voice, or a Negro’s. Touched and put at his ease by the - 


ovation he receives, he tells us some curious things about Russian 
literature, which he declares is in full cry after realism, from the 
novel to the theatre . . .’. Everyone who knew him admired his manners 
and his conversation. Mérimée had hopes of tempting him to Cannes 
or to Biarritz to show him off at court. But the charming and unexacting 
visitor had one great fault: he was not to be pinned down, either to 
appointments or to allegiances. 

His first entry into French literary circles went back to 1843, when 
he fell mildly in love with a French opera singer, Pauline Viardot, who 
was on tour in Petersburg with her husband..This truly remarkable 
lady, at twenty-two, was already the friend and adviser of everyone of 
note in Paris; and when Turgenev after a quarrel with his mother 
arrived penniless in France three years later, she came to his help. 
Thereafter his visits were regular, and he divided as much time as he 
could between Baden and his flat in the rue de Rivoli, where in fact 
he wrote the greater part of the Memoirs of a Russian Sportsman. 
“Russia can wait’, he wrote to her, ‘that huge dark mass, still and 
indistinct as Oedipus’ Sphinx, can wait. Later it can swallow me up ’. 
The Crimean war interrupted these literary idylls—but also sharpened 
French interest in the Sphinx. Mérimée received a copy of the trans- 
lation of the Memoirs, and referred to it in one of his meticulous and 
slightly pedestrian articles, ‘On Serfdom in Russia’. The return 
of peace brought Turgenev back to Paris, where he hoped among other 
things to marry off a daughter, and a meeting with the reviewer was 
arranged. First impressions were much as one would expect: ‘I have 
made the acquaintance of a great many writers and in particular of 
Mérimée. He is like his work—cold, distinguished, and acute; he has 
the keenest sense of beauty and proportion, but is entirely lacking in— 
I will not say “ beliefs”, but even any trace of enthusiasm’. And in 
another letter he commented on Mérimée’s unsavoury sense of humour. 

Nevertheless, a friendship of a sort was struck up. Mérimée was 
immensely influential, and published articles on him in company with 
those on Gogol and Pushkin; and over the next ten years proved more 
than helpful over the translatioa of Turgenev’s work into French. In 
return, Turgenev, whenever he could remember to, answered questions 
on points of Russian, and helped with the historical memoirs. I doubt 
if he ever really got to the bottom of Mérimée’s interest in him; certainly 
he never reached the same degree of intimacy with this rather curious 
starchy gert'eman that he did a little later with Flaubert—never joined 
“conversation for a day on end, never gave Mérimée the same worries that 
poor Flaubert made his niece go through, over the question whether the 
huge Russian guest would fit into the spare bed or not. Conversely, 
Mérimée never properly appreciated the simplicity of his friend, and 
would have shrugged his shoulders had Turgenev tried to explain the 
mixture of aristocratic disdain, human warmth, and passionate devotion 
to craftsmanship which made up his literary credo. 

But there was also a good deal in common between these two ageing 
bachelors, Both loathed moralising, and used Hugo’s name as a synonym 
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for cant, and reviled what Turgenev called ‘the chatter of egoism 
with its self-regard and self-adulation ’; both were unmoved by the then 
fashionable notions of what realistic novels ought to be about— 
Turgenev disappointed the Goncourts’ best expectations, and Mérimée 
found even Dead Souls altogether too ugly. This state of affairs led 
to some curious exchanges of opinion over Turgenev’s books, which 
usually passed through Mérimée’s hands on their way to the printer 
(indeed, some of the short tales were waylaid and read before. their 
Imperial Majesties at Biarritz). Mérimée enormously enjoyed the 
slightly daring theme of The few, and entered into the spirit of the 


game with an even more unconventional short tale of his own—La. 


Chambre bleuwe—which also found favour before exalted audiences. 
When he published it, he was doing no more than recognise the true 
sense of his declining years by signing himself at the end, ‘ Prosper 
Mérimée, the Empress’ Fool’. But it was also typical of this unofficial 
court jester that when he gave a reading of Turgenev’s inoffensive 


Apparitions, he felt serious scruples over the Prince Imperial being 


allowed to stay in the room and fill his little head with nasty fantasies. 

While this spirit of competition produced his last tales, namely La 
Chambre bleue, Lokis, and Djoumane, there was no comparable response 
to Turgenev’s larger novels, in which he yet took a real interest. And 
here perhaps we come to the core of the problem that separated the two 
men. Both hankered after some criterion to control their imagination, 
in their graver moments, and thought they had found it in the close 
observation of natural human behaviour in revealing circumstances. But 
in effect, they did not agree on the meaning of any of these terms. 
Turgenev cast his net wide, like a true successor of Gogol; he enjoyed 
writing macabre short stories ‘to get his hand in’, as he told Pauline 
Viardot; but plain everyday scenes were better suited to his ends. There 
was nothing exotic in the subject of Fathers and Sons, or indeed of 
Smoke. Bazarov, the materialist, traces his ancestry back to Turgenev’s 
early admiration for the German philosopher Feuerbach; when he 
declares that ‘nature is not a temple but a workshop, and man is a 
worker in it’, Turgenev can feel the reality of this remark for his 
character as fully as he enjoys the chaffering of the horse-dealers in 
the Memoirs of a Sportsman; with this difference, that he can 
sympathise with Bazarov’s point of view and yet feel the need to see 
round it too. This gives his novel a dimension which Mérimée showed 
no sign of seeing; or, more exactly, Mérimée took it as proof of an 
imperfect conception, diffuse and ambiguous. 

Also Bazarov’s fanaticism irritated him: ‘ All in all *, he writes, ‘it 
seems to me that the old generation, the Fathers, were better than the 
Sons’, More still, like a true admirer of Stendhal, he suspected 
Turgenev, in copying Bazarov from living individuals, to have failed to 
distinguish essentials from merely interesting details. Short stories were 
tne place for piquancy, not novels. In this connection, Mérimée was 
disturbed by the kind of meticulous exploration of a new writer called 
Tolstoy, in whose Cossacks a young girl tramps about the stables bare- 
foot (‘ disgusting . . . the sort of realism I dislike *), or who again gives 
two pages, in Sebastopol, to the sensations of a man lying on the 
ground by the side of a bomb about to go off: ‘a wonderful painter, but 
can’t compose a picture. .. . I doubt if he has the homeric qualities, for 
the chief of these is to see only the grand outlines of a subject, and he 
sees only the little features’. This was yet another advantage of the 
discipline of writing history, of course; Mérimée was greatly excited 
when Turgenev set to work on a historical novel: ‘It will result in a 
considerable alteration in your manner’, he writes; “you will not lose. 
your power of observation, nor your precision in the choice of details, 
but you will certainly learn not to squander them’. Unfortunately, the 
historica? novel on Nikita Poustosviat was never finished; Turgenev, 
in the last resort, had not the same sort of observation as his friend. 


The Last Laugh? 


All this may sound a dubious recommendation. But why worry too 
much about Mérimée the critic, when the important thing is that even 
here he shows himself one of the great letter-writers of his time? This 
indefatigable chronicler of an extraordinary court—who confessed that 
ali his books were written to amuse a pretty lady, and when she ceased 
to be amused, he stopped too; the man who made the acquaintance of a 
Grand Duchess by rescuing her skirts in a high wind, and who sent a 
potato weighing eleven pounds and some ounces as a present to his 
Empress—this odd but most human individual, through his letters, has 
slowly recovered a place he never expected to occupy; and I have a 
feeling that against the unflattering pictures drawn by the Goncourts 
and some others he is now having the last laugh.—Third Programme 
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The New Coins of the Realm 


N November 25 the Queen in Council 
made an official announcement of her 


new coinage, and a day or two later. 


many listeners heard the broadcast 
from the Royal Mint, where her new coins 
are being made. It is part and parcel of 
royal proclamations that their stately words hide 
any idea of effort or difficulty. And, as for the 
technical efficiency of the Mint, we take it for 
granted and seldom think about it. All the same, 
the issue of a whole new series of coins is well 
worth thinking about. A great deal lies 
behind it: and a long life of hard wear 
and tear lies in front of it—up to 100 
years for the copper and probably nearly 
as long for the cupro-nickel. The coins the 
Queen has just approved will be in every- 
one’s hands for years and years to come. 
We ought to make up our own minds, then, 
whether we like them or not, and why. 

I am assuming one or two things 
straight away. There is no reason at all 
why something like coinage—an everyday 
necessity—should not be as beautiful as 
possible. Indeed, the mere fact that coins 
_ exist by the hundred million makes it all 
the more important, in my opinion, that 
their appearance should be good. We have 
to use them, and we cannot help looking 
at them. Nearly everyone instinctively 
likes what is beautiful in preference to 
what is ugly. So, whether we are dealing 
with a railway engine, or a ship, or a coin, 
we might as well get the maximum 
pleasure out of the appearance of everyday 
necessities. After all, there is nothing to 
be ashamed of in beauty. So, if a utility 
object like coinage can combine a really 
good appearance with good technical 
qualities, we ought surely to be all the 
more pleased. I think many of you will 
agree in this, for in the past thirty years or 
so we seem to have become much more 
appreciative in this sort of way. As a 
nation we are more alive to beauty than 
we used to be. And a good thing, too. Life 
is short, and beauty makes it more 
enjoyable. 

This, then, was one of the problems to 
be solved in planning a new coinage: its 
standard of appearance must be as good 
as possible in terms of modern taste 
and spirit. Yet there were other prob- 
lems as well, some of which seem 
almost contradictory. As I have said, 
coins face a long life. Their surfaces 
must stand up against great wear and 
tear; their relief—that is, the pattern 
on the surface—must be very low; 
their actual designs must be simple 
rather than complex. Moreover, their 
designs must be suitable in a technical 
sense. Metal behaves very oddly under 
stress—and it is hard to imagine a 
stress more severe than when you see a 
coin being actually struck. For this 


The effig 


By €. H. V. SUTHERLAND 


Reverse of the old (left) and the new twelve-sided 
threepence 


all United Kingdom and Commonwealth coins 


The old (left) and the new halfcrown 


y of the Queen which will be used on the obverse of 


reason it is necessary to choose designs which 
are likely to minimise the chances of odd 
behaviour. You may have noticed that on cer- 
tain pennies of George V the portrait shows 
through, as a sort of ‘ ghost’ on the back of the 
coin. There was an unevenness in the pressure 
on the two sides of the coin; and this uneven- 
ness was shown in the flow of the metal. 

I can sum up, so far, by saying that coinage 
is an everyday necessity which should be as good 
as possible to look at. Those who plan it have 
to think as technicians as well as artists. 
Nine months have passed since the late 
King’s death made a new coinage neces- 
sary. They have been nine months of hard 
thought and hard work—for artists, for 
Mint officials and technicians, and for the 
Royal Mint Advisory Committee which 
has to set things in motion and see them 
through. 

Until the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries the planning of a new coinage 
was in some ways a simpler affair. The 
reigning sovereign was free from the 
present complex of government depart- 
ments, and so he would appoint his own 
engravers at the Mint and would often 
tell them what he wished them to engrave. 
There is no doubt at all that’ our long 
series of coinage was at its most beautiful 
when this sort of thing could be done. I 
do not suppose it will ever be done like 
this again. We live in an age of commit- 
tees, and the Royal Mint Advisory Com- 
mittee has probably come to stay, in one 
form or another. It consists of about a 
dozen men, representing sculpture, the 
fine arts, heraldry, engraving, and so 
forth; there is a place, too, for an expert 
in the history of coinage. These men are 
a selection committee, who assist the 
Deputy Master of the Mint in choosing the 
best from the designs which artists submit. 
Normally I am doubtful whether a mixed 
committee, representing so many varied 
and specialised activities, can easily choose 
the best when it is a question of artistic 
excellence. Yet this time there was a 
difference. The Duke of Edinburgh him- 
self acted as President of the Committee, 
and the direct link with the Crown, which 
was so fruitful in past days, was there- 
fore assured. 

The Committee’s first task was to 
invite artists to send in designs for the 
new coinage. An uncrowned portrait of 
the Queen was asked for—this, of 
course, for the United Kingdom coins 
as well as for Commonwealth countries 
also wishing to use it. A crowned por- 
trait was also invited, for eventual 
issue on Colonial coinages. Artists were 
also asked to send in designs for the, 
reverses, or ‘tails’, of the new coins : 
and these came in large numbers. All 
these had to be examined in detail. 
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They had to be tested by various standards—technical, artistic, even 
political, Now we can ask how successful the work of the committee 
has been, and how far it has gone in making these everyday objects fine 
and fresh in appearance. 

A brief verdict on the new coins might be ‘ As before—a mixture ’, 
though happily not ‘the mixture as before’. They are a mixture, as 
it seems to me, for a quite simple reason. The portrait on the obverse, 
or ‘head’, of the new coins is of very high quality. It is the work of 
Mrs. Mary Gillick, who makes history, as a woman, through being 
thus chosen for the honour. At the age of seventy-one she has provided 
the Queen’s coin-portrait. The new reverses, on the other hand, vary 
a good deal, coming as they do from three artists. And they do not all 
pair well with the new portrait. 


A Head-and-Shoulders Portrait 


Let us have a closer look at this portrait-obverse. In the general 
appearance of what Mrs. Gillick has done, you will notice various 
changes from what you have been used to. Most important of all, the 
Queen’s portrait is a head-and-shoulders portrait. This is a lay-out we 
have not seen for fifty years. The portraits of Edward VII, George V, 
and George VI were ‘cut’ abruptly at the neck. For our Queens, 
however—except for the earliest coins of Queen Victoria—head-and- 
shoulders treatment has been the normal and welcome practice since 
the time of the first Elizabeth. This new portrait is rendered in very 
low relief: the effect of this is a subtle attractiveness which ought to 
be proof against wear. And its treatment is graceful—entirely suitable 
for so young and charming a Queen. The slim shoulders are simply 
draped, agreeing well with the fine line of the long neck: the light 
wreath of laurel’ binds hair that is softly waved: the ribbon which ties 
the wreath flutters gently behind. 

Then, again, notice the inscription. On the old coins the inscription 
started on the left at the bottom and ended on the right at the bottom, 
with an empty space under the neck. Now it starts} so to speak, at the 
one o’clock position, after a cross above the Queen’s head, and forms 
a continuous band right round the coin. This arrangement makes the 
whole composition bind well together. And, like the head-and-shoulders 
portrait, it is a return to the practice of older days. As for the actual 
lettering, I find it rather awkward and monotonous, and believe it could 
be improved in the future. Even so; it makes a good frame for the 
graceful portrait, which sits so well across the coin’s width. 

A coin-portrait usually starts life in the form of a clay or plaster 
model, normally on a much larger scale. This original model would have 
been done in the first instance from photographs—a cruel necessity 
which no artist of quality welcomes. Apart from the artistic merit of the 
portrait, there were the technical questions to be answered. Would it 
reduce well and keep its proportions and detail when the Mint’s reducing 
machine brought down the size to an inch or half an inch? The answer, 
of course, is ‘Yes’: Mrs. Gillick’s portrait has borne reduction very 
gracefully. Would it wear well? Here, again, the answer seems to be 
“Yes ’; the low-relief portrait is amply protectew by the strong band of 
lettering inside the coin’s raised edge. On all grounds, therefore, we 
ought to be grateful for this portrait. It is good in cortception and good 
in treatment. It owes just enough to the past to satisfy the claims of 
historical continuity. It owes much more to the present—and quite 
rightly. The young Queen’s portrait, simple and clear, and with enough 
ornament to bring out its essential grace, reflects the spirit of the times. 

No new reverses have been made for the penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing. I myself am glad to see the penny still showing Britannia: 
she has been there for more than 250 years. I hold no special brief for 
the ship on the halfpenny, for very few ever realise it is Drake’s Golden 
Hind. The wren, of course. is a most admirable piece of work—one of 
the best reverses made for years. So new reverses were wanted for the 
halfcrown, florin, English and Scottish shillings, sixpence, and twelve- 
sided threepence. Those of the halfcrown, florin, and sixpence were 
designed by Mr. Edgar Fuller and modelled by Mr. Cecil Thomas. 
Those of the English and Scottish shillings and of the threepence are 
the work of Mr. William Gardner alone. 

Two important points have to be noted here. First, it seems to happen 
less and less often that an artist capable of modelling a good portrait 
can also create a reverse of equal quality. This may be linked directly 
with the second point, which is that reverses are now normally given up 
to heraldic themes—which go back, of course, a very long way on the 
coinage, or to national emblems. The result, in any case, is plain. We 
have no coin in the Queen’s new series which is the work, on both sides, 
of a single artist. Indeed, some of the new coins are the work of three 
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people. And that is regrettable, for the two sides of a coin should show 
unity of feeling, of style, of lettering. Something is wrong somewhere. 
Perhaps it is that coin-design, as such, is not sufficiently studied. Perhaps 


" we are bound much too rigidly to heraldry and emblems, and ought to 


try for more reverses of a free, sculptural style, showing human or 
animal figures. After all, the famous St. George and the Dragon, which 
first appeared in 1816, is still thought good enough for our sovereigns 
and festival crowns—and there is the wren on the farthing. 

It is fairly plain, I think, that the men responsible for the new 
reverses have felt the weight of convention. The halfcrown bears the 
shield of arms which it has usually borne since 1551. For this, of course, 
there is good reason. It is a design which, in one form or another, people 
expect to find there. It helps to make an easy distinction between two 
coins of very similar size—halfcrown and florin. So there was com- 
paratively little to do except furnish a new version of the old design. 
And this Mr. Fuller and Mr. Thomas have done successfully.' The 
narrow, waisted shield of the George VI version, hanging rather 


foolishly from its peg, has given way to a larger, stronger shield, flanked 


by ‘E R’ in fine letters and adorned with scrollwork. It makes a coin 
of considerable dignity, which would have been better still if the letter- 


ing around the reverse were either less heavy or more suitable as a 


travelling companion for Mrs. Gillick’s lettering on the other side. The 
contrast is rather too severe. 

The florin and the sixpence by the same team of two men are less 
successful. Here they have faced the rather thankless problem of making 
a pattern out of national emblems. Florins and sixpences have tended 


to show this sort of reverse for some years past; you are all familiar 


with the George VI florin, for example. My own feeling is that national 
emblems, if they are to be represented at all, should be reserved for a 
coin of really large size—say, a four-shilling piece—and be treated with 
extreme simplicity, with plenty of space around them. The alternative, as 
we see it on the new reverses, is uncomfortable. They are crowded—the 
more so as the leek now first appears—and the effect rather confused, 
especially on the florin, where the inscription has a hard job to fight its 
way round. 

In the shillings of England and Scotland, and in the threepence, there 
is more to please. Mr. Gardner, on the shillings, has also had to deal 
with familiar heraldic themes. How well, on the whole, he has done so! 
His reverses are spacious, simple, well-balanced. And for this reason 
they pair well with the portrait on the other side, where the same 
qualities are to be seen. On the threepence he has let himself go, and has 
produced a novelty. His portcullis is a good novelty, too, strong and 
angular, and suitable for an angular, chunky, coin. If we must continue 
to use so many heraldic or emblematic themes, it looks as if Mr. 
Gardner knows how to use them successfully. 

I hope, though, that we shall one day leave some of them behind. 
Our new coin-portrait has broken with strict convention. Surely the time 
will come when the reverses, too, can make some fresh advances? That 


is one of two thoughts I want to leave with you. The other is my con-_ 


viction that the two sides of a coin should be more harmonious in 
design than is the case with the new series—Home Service 


Song 


This will not pass so soon, 
Dear friend, this will not pass, \ 
Though time is out of tune 
With all beneath the moon, 
‘Man and woman and flower and grass. 
These will not pass. 
For there’s a word ‘ Return’ 
That’s known among the quick and dead, 
Making two realms for ever rejoice and mourn. 
So mourns the land of darkness when 
Into the light away the lily is led, 
And so gives thanks again 
When from the earth the snow-pale beauty goes 
Back to her home. Persephone, 
Surely all this can only be 
A light exchange and amorous interplay 
In your strange twofold immortality; 
And a diversion for a summer day 
The death and resurrection of the rose. 
EDWIN Muir 
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The Inevitability of Television 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


SAW a little exhibition lately of American household objects 

for the year 1900: nothing later. There were many things that a 

European household at the turn of the century would have had, 

too. But there were a few variations: little stoves for heating up 
curling irons; toy telephones for babies; a cylinder of pianola music 
by which you were meant to dance the cake-walk; a golf-club used by 
President Taft—he was the first golfing President; and a home ice- 
cream freezer—which was by that time getting to be pretty well taken 
for granted. ; 


Blasé Teenagers 


I do not think it would have surprised any of the young people 
staring at this forlorn, homely collection of objects to hear that they 
represented American living in 1800. America was a very rude and poor 
country in 1800, but to the blasé teenagers of today, 1800, 1900— 
what’s the difference?—it all looked pretty prehistoric. No pancake 
make-up, no cinerama, no open-air movies, no hydramatic drive and, 
goodness !—no television. If the young gazing on bothered to imagine 
the American family of fifty-two years ago, they probably peered deep 
into their memories and pictured something dark and undefined like 
cave-dwellers. A young American asked me last year, after weeping and 
trembling through a novel by Thomas Hardy, if ‘ the British really live 
that way’. I said at one time, yes, they did, and there were lovely 
winding stretches of Dorset which were not greatly changed from the 
days when Hardy knew them. Michael Henchard’s long walk out of 
Dorchester is through countryside much as he saw it. ‘Goodness! ’, 
this child said, ‘ they sound like troglodytes ’. 

A few years ago I heard a young American woman, in her mid- 
twenties, making some harmless cracks to her brother, who was packing 
his bags before he took off for a trip to Britain. He is a distinguished 
scientist, and although he was then just out of his twenties he was going 
to read a paper before the Royal Society. He wondered about various 
things he might need in Britain in July and his sister gravely recom- 
mended long skiing underwear. There was a rash of good-natured 
joshing between them, till, from a straight-backed chair, up spoke their 
father, a gaunt and rather terrifying old gentleman, a doctor rather 
more distinguished than his son, who had known Britain and its people 
intimately when he was in charge of the health of the American Army 
in Europe in the first world war. He looked over his reading glasses and 
said, like some colonial elder, which is what he really is: ‘ The British 
don’t need your sympathy one little bit ? He was asked to explain this 
highly mystical sentence, and he simply said that the British knew about 
automobiles but did not rely on them. ‘When they want to go some 
place ’, he said, “ they just get on their legs and go there. They function’. 

-This threw me back half-a-dozen years to my first Christmas in 
America. I was the guest of some kindly people I had met on the boat. 
They lived in the rolling countryside about thirty miles outside Boston. 
On Christmas morning we had a lot of crisp snow. We had pancakes 
and maple syrup for breakfast, and delicious chicken at every turn; 
and since prohibition was then in, there was much winking and pocket- 
ing of flasks. It was all very new and colourful and I was making, at 
a terrific rate, the discovery my condescending countrymen are making 
every year—that Americans are not Britons who have gone wrong, but 
are a people with a wealth of their own customs and ways, and doing 
very nicely in them. We went toboganning and skiing, and we had some 
sort of punch, and, as the evening came on, the daughter of the house, 
who appeared to me to be a creature of dazzling style and maturity, 
combining the more innocent appeals of Hollywood, the majesty of an 
old-time American hostess, and the impishness of Micky Mouse—she 
was, I have now calculated, just about to be fifteen—suddenly proposed 
that we all go over to Virginia’s house. We put on big coats, ski-caps, 
berets, earmuffs, and other useful objects—it was about seventy degrees 
colder outside than in—and we. all bundled off to Virginia’s house. I 
thought she might live down the lane. But Virginia obviously was miles 
away. For we piled into two cars and took off. I had already learned 
after two months that when somebody in America suggests going to a 


movie or knows a place you can dance, you had better get ready to be 
gone for half a day. The place may be five miles away or forty. I once 
drove—without an overnight bag—400 miles to a dance. 

So, on the principle of ‘let’s all go to Mary’s house and have a right 
good time ’—we stacked our flasks and burrowed deep into our coats 
and set off for Virginia—I mean Virginia’s house. (So far as I know it 
might just as well have been in Virginia.) We drove about eighty 
yards and turned a corner. Then we all got out. There was Virginia’s 
house. 

When I saw the exhibition of household objects these memories 
came crowding in of the first Christmas in America, of the old 
man who said, ‘Trust the British, they function! * It is a moot ques- 
tion whether Americans are going to function much longer. A doctor 
friend of mine, an orthopaedist who specialises in athletic injury, told 
me the other week of the results of a conference he had just attended 
in Vienna. He said that he had been helping to devise a set of standards 
or tests of muscle function—normal muscle function by which it would 
be quickly possible to gauge if various ailments were due to nothing 
more serious than tension or a loss of muscle tone. They had tried 
out these tests—simple, but specific, exercises—on the children of 
Vienna; enough of them anyway to constitute a reliable statistical 
sample of Viennese children of their age. He had kept the records, and 
he said that about eight per cent. of the children of Vienna failed the 
test. When he came back to New York and reported these findings to 
a medical meeting, there was a respectful silence, which did credit to 
the sympathies of the American doctors assembled. Then my friend 
added the information that the same tests had been given to about 
4,000 representative children of the same age in New York. And again 
by representative I mean they were a statistical sample and—begging 
Dr. Gallup’s pardon—may be presumed to be typical of 500,000 small 
New Yorkers. The doctor said that, as distinct from the Viennese 
eight per cent., between thirty and forty per cent. of the New York 
children failed the test. No other nation’s children eat so well or so 
variously, or are given as much time for exercise, either organised 
or voluntary. So diet was out. 

The assembled doctors immediately quit sympathising with the child- 
ren of Vienna and began to get hot under the collar about their own. 
My friend’s explanation was not final but it satisfies him for the 
present. He put it all down to the habits, the folkways, or what-have- 
you of Americans. Children, he said, take a bus three blocks to school. 
They come home and sit and watch television. They go to the movies 
and sit again. When they grow older, they buy a car and sit on their 
way to the drug-store, to a movie, to visit an uncle, to go to a football 
game—where they sit again and watch other people demonstrate their 
flexible muscle tone. ‘In another ten years ’, said this doctor friend, 
«I expect I’ll have to expand my office. to something like the size of 
Grand Central Station’. This seems a puritanical point. But evidently 
there is something in it. 4 
Avoiding ‘Television Arthritis’ 

I would like to say, however, from a recent personal experience, that 
the way to avoid television arthritis is to be on the performing end of 
the camera. I took part in a programme which required me to. guide 
the sitting audience through a maze of plays, movies, an art gallery, and 
various other halls of entertainment. The maze was reconstructed on a 
studio floor, and if you had gone in there to rehearsal, you would have 
assumed they were making ‘ Quo Vadis’. I do not know how many 
technicians, prop-men, cameramen, floor managers, assistant directors, 
make-up men, audio-engineers there were, but in all I know that there 
were over forty, and fifty would be a safe guess. This programme lasted 
ninety minutes, which admittedly is unusually long. But all through 
it, I could not help thinking about the preposterous contrast between 
the crackling tension and the braced energies and enormous skill of all 
these people and the fascinated or idle coma of the audience watching it. 

Human endurance, tension, and skill has received its most appalling 
challenge in the person of a television director.-What you are doing 
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when you make a television programme, however modest, is to make 
a movie. Up in the control room there is a man sitting at a panel of four 
or five screens. These are the images coming at him from the cameras 
on the floor. He has to choose the particular image you will see at any 
given second. Or rather the director, sitting above him, chooses them 
and shouts his choice of shot down to the man at the panel. This 
operation alone shows what I mean when I say you make a movie and 
project it at the same time. Hollywood may take eight weeks to make 
a ninety-minute movie. But in a television studio you make it in ninety 
minutes and edit and project it as you go. This is only part—and the 
lesser part—of the director’s job. He talks continuously into a micro- 
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craftsmen. 


phone to every technician on the floor. The floor manager, the script 
man, the camera men, all have little button earphones on, and they do 
nothing until the invisible director tells them to, So the sort of thing 
you hear is: ‘Ed, ready, pan up favouring her} Fred get ready for his 
run—take two—cue opening slats—follow him on three—take one— 
ready two—Stan, boom in. . 
pause for ninety minutes. It is called entertainment. 

Those carpenters and cave-dwellers of 1900 were an essential link 
between the Stone Age and 1952. They were not dopes or simply 
They simply had the sense to get out in time. Once we 
invented the wheel, I guess television was inevitable—Home Service 
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.’. This goes on continuously without a 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space- 


The World and the West 

Sir,—It is disappointing to find Professor 
Arnold Toynbee, in the first of this year’s Reith 
Lectures, perpetuating the fallacy of the “sub- 
missive Russian attitude towards an autocratic 
regime that has become traditional in Russia’. 
Peasant risings were taking place ten years or 
more before the so-called emancipation of 1861. 
There were 2,000 risings in the three years fol- 
lowing, and between 1905-07 some 7,000. There 
followed a comparatively quiet period but be- 
tween 1910-14 a further 13,000 outbreaks 
occurred. It must be remembered that in quell- 
ing such disturbances the knout, the sabre, and 
the bullet were used without the least restraint. 

For all we know, the Russian peoples may still 
be rebelling against their rulers. If they are not it 
must be either because the Soviet secret police 
are remarkably efficient or because the people 
are well content with the present regime. 

Yours, etc., 


Weybridge H. C. MILLER 


Sir,—While admiring the general clarity of 
Professor Toynbee’s first Reith lecture (on 
Russia), surely his definition of Russian Com- 
munism as.a spiritual weapon is altogether 
wrong. 

‘Intellectual ’—yes, but ‘ spiritual "—no. It is 
a_ purely political, materialistic creed, with 
nothing spiritual about it whatever. 

Yours, etc., 


Winchester THOMAS N. Howarp 


Sir—Two passages in Professor Toynbee’s 
admirable second Reith lecture call for comment. 
First, the statement that ‘Islam... arose as a 
programme of reform for dealing with abuses 
in the contemporary practice of Christianity’ 
is so elliptical an account of the facts as to 
be positively misleading. 

Second, to say that ‘more than 100 years 
passed after the Turkish disaster at Vienna in 
1683 before a Turkish sultan took the first step 
towards training Turkish troops on a western 
model’ is an injustice to two of Selim’s en- 
lightened predecessors in the sultanate. 
Mahmud I (1730-54) employed the Comte de 
Bonneval to reorganise the Corps of Bom- 
bardiers on western lines. Under Mustafa III 
(1757-73), Baron de Tott did the same for the 
Artillery and taught at the ‘newly established 
School of Naval Engineering. Nor should 
Halil Hamid Pasha in the next reign be for- 
gotten: he opened a School of Military 
Engineering and strove vigorously to modernise 
the army until Abdul-Hamid I began to suspect 
him of preparing a coup d’état. The westernis- 


, 


ing movement did not spring fully armed from 
the head of Selim III.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford. G. L. Lewis 


Sir,—Professor Toynbee, in his second Reith 
Lecture spoke of the western virus of national- 
ism, and expressed the hope that its spread might 
be arrested by the traditional Islamic feeling for 
unity, 

Nationalism has its evils and its dangers; but 
is it not arguable that the vigour and vitality 
which have caused the west to outstrip Islam 
are partly due to this very spirit of nationalism? 
Pre-nationalist Christendom failed against Islam 
in the Crusades; Only when, with the 
Renaissance, national feeling and national rivalry 


became strong, did the west, under the spur of 


internal competition, begin to forge ahead. 

Just as the great days of Greece and Italy were 
the days of independent rival republics, so 
perhaps Europe’s rapid advance was fostered by 
the variety within unity which nationalism pro- 
moted. May not the relative stagnation of Islam 
be due just to the absence of this stimulus? 

Yours, etc., 
Shepton Mallet R. KENNARD DAVIS 


Past against Future in Malaya 


Sir,—Mr. Wardle is looking for an epithet 
“to indicate the real difference between the 
religions and humanist ethics and the . 
doctrines of Lenin and Stalin’. This is not easy, 
if only because the former expression covers a 
whole series of ethical systems corresponding to 
different stages of historical development. As the 
exploitation of the many by the few has been a 
dominant characteristic of all these stages of 
civilisation, it is not surprising that those who 
propose to abolish such exploitation appear, to 
some people, uncivilised. For an illuminating dis- 
cussion of these questions, may I refer your 
correspondent to articles by Dr. John Lewis in 
Modern Quarterly (Vol. I, No. 4, 1946, Vol. V, 
No. 3, 1950, and Vol. VI, No. 1, 1950-1)? 

I agree with Mr. Wardle that the Malayan 
Communists consider themselves at war with the 
British. If agents of the foreign power whose 
armed forces are at present occupying this 
country were to take over the government and 
outlaw the T.U.C., quite a number of people 
besides the communists would regard themselves 
as at war with the Americans, whatever the state 
of public opinion in the Middle West. 

Your correspondent’s second point looks like 
sophistry. Communists do see something to 
choose between Malayans who helped the British 
and those who helped the Japanese. The criterion 
is not whether people are British or Japanese, 


-Turner’s ° sketches 


but what the British or Japanese are, ‘or were, 
doing. The Japanese became the enemy when 
they occupied Malaya. The British, whatever 
their ultimate intentions, ceased to be the enemy 
when they ceased to occupy. Malaya. The 
Malayans would still have fought the Japanese, 


with British assistance, whether the Soviet Union 


had become involved in the war or not. 

Mr. Wardle’s final quotations from Soviet 
sources are IN no way sinister. One of them 
simply means that the interests of the Soviet 
people coincide with those of the overwhelming 
majority of people throughout the world. The 
other reminds us that some honest hatred would 
help us more than polite indifference to deal 
with that tiny but powerful minority whose 
record stretches from the wars of intervention 
through Auschwitz and Belsen to napalm and 
bacterial warfare.—Yours, etc., 

Edinburgh D. M. MacKinnon 
[This correspondence is now closed.—EpD1TOR, 
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John Constable and Impressionism 


Sir,—The excellent talk on Constable by Mr. 
Badt raises a question. Mr. Badt is a critic in 
love with Constable. His neglected book, fohn 
Constable’s Clouds (1950), already showed him 
one of the few critics able to write of Constable’s 
painting with knowledge and sense as well as 
feeling. But where is there more than a mention 
of Turner, in these matters of light and colour 
and the ‘dynamic vision of nature’? Where is 
there ever a word for the relationship of 
Constable to that other pioneer who began to 
find himself so much earlier? A word for 
of 1807, those ‘crude 
blotches’, according to Benjamin West, than 
which nothing could be ‘more vicious’? Or a 
word for Turner’s increasing absorption in the 
life and problems of colour, his interest in re- 
flected light and the colour of shadow, and his 
modification of local colours? 

Turner was criticising Rembrandt in 1808 for 
making evening twilight ‘all darkness and gleam 
of light’, whereas it should be ‘all reflection’. 
Hazlitt in 1816 was attacking him for his 
“quackery of painting trees blue and yellow to 
produce the effect of green at a distance’. Does 
not Mr. Badt err in presenting Constable once 
more as the single lonely and virtuous pioneer? 

Yours, etc., 


Broad Town GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Sir,—It is curious that Mr. Badt should take 
so much trouble to prove that Constable was not 
the origin of the Impressionist school. As a 
painter who started exhibiting in 1892 I can 


Seles 
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assure him that artists fifty years ago thought 
that Constable’s ‘Hay Wain’ exhibited in the 
salon started the Barbizon school, not the 
Impressionist. 3 

Turner was the forerunner of the Impression- 
ists. Thornburn in his life of Turner tells how 
he worried the men of science, trying to find out 
about light and colour; and in his later work 
juggled with pure colour in an endeavour to get 
away from the ‘ brown school ? and realise more 
light and air in his work. 

- Claude Monet, who came to London to avoid 
the Germans in 1870, saw these efforts and 
entirely changed his manner of painting. In the 
National Gallery is a small picture of a beach 
scene by Monet dated 1870, evidently done just 
before he came to London. It is painted in earth 
colours rather like Courbet and totally different 
from what he did after seeing Turner. Knowing 
more about science he boldly took the colours of 
the solar spectrum for his palette and eliminated 
the earth colours and black. Light now became 


his subject and his canvas a sort of clearing house 


for light. 

Mr. Badt must not expect a painter like 
Picasso to admit the hint that Turner gave; 
artists are not in the habit of admitting their 
formative influences, even when they know them, 
particularly God’s chosen people of the arts, the 
French. : Z 

Yours, etc., 


Watlington HaroLp SPEED 


Shakespeare’s Verse 

Sir,—May I beg space to thank your reviewer 
for clearly stating, his position, and to meet the 
points he gives? We seem to agree that the 
printing of Shakespeare js a matter proper to 
Tue LISTENER (‘ The Spoken Word in Print’), 
and that some parts of the 1623 Folio can profit- 
ably be regarded as the printed records of the 
spoken sound-track; so that “irregular ’ verses 
may give valuable directions to actors on how 
those broken lines were spoken. What follows 
from this will come later on. 

Let us dismiss the merely and manifestly in- 
accurate printer. No more than your reviewer 
would I (as editor) follow a copy-text so slavishly 
as to ‘ print good verse as bad prose, etc.’ Yet just 
where ‘ manifestly’ stops, 
questions of ‘ear’ and taste which make one 
editor say ‘Corrupt text’, another ‘Odd, yes; 
but Shakespeare meant it to go like that’. Such 


_ were the examples of ‘ split’ lines mentioned by 


me on November 20; and if your reviewer gives 
the ‘ Macbeth’ lines the benefit of the doubt, I 
am content. 

On the Quartos, let me offer this: your 
reviewer gives the orthodox principle: the 
‘good’ QQ. do not split lines which the FP. 
does split. It is hard to decide against a good 
Q., I agree; but if I believe that it gives me the 
words Shakespeare wrote, does it follow that 
the printer taxed himself to keep the exact 
arrangements of those words? Most of the QQ. 
are printed in ways that suggest that saving 
paper was a consideration; and thus_ lines 
‘split’ in the MS. might well be run together: 


just as we find two speeches printed in one line 
(e.g. in “ Othello’ 1622, G.2 and 4). 
Moreover, Quartos do split lines, although 


their columns are far wider than the Folio’s. 
Tago’s line about not wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve ‘ For Dawes to pecke at; J am not what 
J am’ (BF. Trag. 310) is split in both QQ., but 
not in the F. One example means nothing. But 
in the long temptation-scenes, my €ar is 
dominated by Iago’s manner of speech. He has 
a trick of silence, when, after one pithy insinuat- 
ing utterance, he surveys his man, gives time 
for his poison to take, then adds a bit more. 
I need not quote. Go to the Folio, knock 
ENENS, vslahe 


there begin all those 
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The result, as verse, is broken lines: and, I 
contend, to mark broken delivery. It is not a 
matter of Mr. Rossiter’s ‘fine ear’ (though I 
like compliments on my side-issues), but Mr. 
Shakespeare’s fine sound-track: Thus when I 
read the passage beginning “Whip me such 
honest knaves. Others there are’ (‘ Othello’ i. 
1. 41-66), I find the Iago-verse marked for me 
as I reach— 


And throwing but showes of Seruice on their 
Lords 

Do well thriue by them. 

‘And when they haue lin’d their Coates 

Do themselues Homage. 

These Fellowes haue some soule, 

And such a one do I professe my selfe. Etc. 


This is the F. text; and the 1st Q. (an acting, 
playhouse text) agrees with these ‘ splits’, which 
appear again in Q.2 (1630). I offer your reviewer 


the passage as an example of ‘splitting’ in a, 


quarto; and invite the listeners’ comments on 
the fact that (except the Penguin) no modern 
edition follows this arrangement, though all 
three early copies agree in it. Instead, Rowe 
steps in, makes two lines of four, extinguishes 
Jago’s spoken word—and editors accept this, 
on no textual authority whatever. 

This, surely, is the kind of passage which 
Professor Nicoll should have used. Yet what 
follows if we look ahead? The revolutionary 
principle that where ‘ irregular’ verse is found, 
the onus probandi is on those who would alter 
or rearrange: not on those who would retain, 
in defiance of Rowe and Pope and the canons of 
eighteenth-century versification. I rejoice to find 
your reviewer a conservative of the same 
dangerous sort as myself. Dangerous, because to 
apply in practice the point we seem agreed gn 
means rejecting nearly all our standard texts: 
that is, if we want them ‘absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them’. 

Yours, etc., 

Cambridge A. P. ROSSITER 

Sir,—I._ am glad to think that what Mr. 
Rossiter and your reviewer want is what Herbert 
Farjeon gave in the original Nonesuch Shake- 
speare (1929-1933). That was a verbatim and 
literatim and (within the meaning of your 
correspondence) lineatim reproduction of the 
First Folio text (with Quarto variants and 
essential modern readings in the margin). It 
was a limited edition in seven volumes and cost 
£25 7s. 6d. In an entirely new dress, designed 
for four volumes, it will be reissued in May next 
year at £7 7s. Od. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 Francis MEYNELL 


An Un-English Activity? 

Sir.—As a grammar school history master 
I agree with Mr. Clifton-Taylor that more 
attention ought to be paid to art history in 
schools and universities. However, I feel that 
this object would best be achieved not by adding 
another subject to an already overcrowded 
curriculum but by the widening of the history 
syllabus, both at school and university, to in- 
clude art history, and by a less exclusive devo- 
tion on the part of examiners to political and 
military history. I am sure that a number of 
history teachers are already setting their history 
against its architectural background, and in- 
cluding a certain amount of ‘art history’ in 
a general survey of culture. 

However, until it is officially admitted as 
part of the normal history course at the univer- 
sity, on which lectures are given and examina- 
tion questions set, their efforts are bound to 
be rather amateurish and fragmentary and 
tempered by the demands of external examina- 


tions. 
A very little experience has convinced me 
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that history taught in this way has a reality, a 
relevance, and an interest that the more con- 
ventional political outline history can never 
have. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.3 PurLie BURKETT 


_Sir,—Mr. Alec Clifton-Taylor’s plea that the 
history and appreciation of art should become 
a recognised ‘school subject’ is strongly sup- 
ported by Mr. W. P. Williams, a teacher of 
ae ae May an art teacher add her testimony 
too? 

There can be no question that in many 
English schools art is still completely isolated 
from the other subjects, and for that reason is 
all too liable to be crowded out in the upper 
forms, just at the time, that is, when even an 
hour a week devoted to art history and appre- 
ciation would become specially valuable. 

It seems to me a very lop-sided education 
which can allow children to leave school in 
complete ignorance of, say, our cathedrals and 
other great buildings, to say nothing of their 
own local architecture. And surely some effort 
ought to be made, partly by studying the 
achievements of the past, to help school children 
to appreciate the principles of good design, in 
everything from pots to lamp-standards. 

A few of those who are not art teachers try 
to touch on aspects of art when opportunity 
offers. But at present there are two severe handi- 
caps: ‘the usual timetable, as at present con- 
ceived, allows no time at all for the study of art, 
and we ourselves are all amateurs of past art 
because we have never had the chance of being 
anything else. Those are the things which an 
increasing number of teachers would like to see 
altered. 

Yours, etc., 

Sutton Coldfield IRENE WARD 

Sir,—I do not believe that there is any real 
prejudice against the study of art history and 
appreciation in those who determine the nature 
of degree courses at our universities: I have 
found, however, that there is a complete un- 
awareness of the scholastic value of the subject. 
This may be due to the fact that art is in- 
variably left out of the curriculum prescribed for 
a promising scholar—the ‘honours’ man who 
now directs studies—and the art class used as 
a shunting yard for those unable to make pro- 
gress in science or the classics. 

Yours, etc., 


Glasgow, W.3 JoHN B. FRANCEY 


A Rare Reptile 


Sir,—The caption to your illustration of the 
tuatara, in THE LISTENER of November 27, 
describes it as a survivor of a ‘ prehistoric’ group 
of reptiles. May I point out that the term pre- 
historic properly refers to the early part of the 
human period, which does not extend farther 
back in time than about 1,000,000 years. The 
reptile group in question dates back to something 
between 100,000,000. and 200,000,000 years. 
Practically all existing species are survivors from 
the prehistoric period, while the mammoth and 
great Irish deer are among the comparatively 
few prehistoric animals that have not survived. 
To apply the term prehistoric to any more 
ancient species is equivalent, on the smaller scale 
of English history, to calling Queen Anne a 
* pre-war ’ monarch. 

Yours, etc., 


Amersham A. Morey DAVIES 


Mr. Francisco Garcia, Uva, 23, 1°, Hospitalet, 
(Barcelona), Spain, would be grateful to any reader 
who can send him the index to THE LISTENER for 
January-June, 1952, which is now out of print. 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 26—December 2 


Wednesday, November 26 


Mr. Vyshinsky informs U.N. Political Com- 
mittee that the Chinese Government has 
rejected the Indian proposals for resolv- 
ing the deadlock over the armistice in 
Korea 


‘ House of Commons is ‘ counted out’ during 
debate on Iron and Steel Bill 


Rationing of eggs to end next spring and 
subsidy to be abolished 


Thursday, November 27 


Commonwealth Economic Conference opeus 
at 10 Downing Street 


Mr. -Eden’ makes statement in Commons 
about his talks on- Korea at-the United 
Nations 


Mr. ‘Attlee announces that he will table a 
motion of censure on the Government for 
its treatment of the House over the debate 
eon the Iron and Steel Bill 


Friday, November 28 


Secretary of State for War says that the 
two-years period for National Service 
must continue for the time being 


Debate on a private member’s Bill to estab- 
lish a Press Council ‘talked out’ in 
Commons 

South African Minister of Justice states that 
his Government will seek extended powers 
to deal with disturbances 


Saturday, November 29 


Snow and ice dislocate traffic in many parts 
of Great Britain 


The Pope names twenty-four new cardinals 


U.N. Political Committee adjourns debate 
on Korea to enable Indian delegate to 
consult his Government 


Sunday, November 30 


Christian Party wins over fifty per cent. of 
valid votes in the election for the Saar 
Diet. Twenty-five per cent. of the ballot 
papers are spoiled as protest against exist- 
ing regime 

Mr. Eisenhower announces that he will 
appoint Mr. Winthrop Aldtich, a New 
York banker, as U.S, Ambassador in 
London 


Coldest November for many years comes to 
an end 


Monday, December 1 


U.N. Political Committee approves Indian 
proposals for Korean truce by 53 votes 
to 5 


Foreign Office publishes details of build-up 
of East German armed forces 


Appointment of head of Civil Defence 
Services recommended by advisory com- 
mittee 


Tuesday, December 2 


U.N. Political Committee rejects Soviet 
proposals on Korea by 41 votes to 5 


Duchess of Kent returns from her tour of 
South-east Asia and the Far East 


The Prime Minister with Mrs. Churchill leaving 10 Downing 


Street on November 30, his 78th birthday 


Fodder being carried to cattle after the heavy snowstorms 


A recent photograph of Mr. ohn Foster Dulles 
whom Mr. Eisenhower announced —he will 
appoint U.S, Secretary of ‘State when his 
cabinet takes office: Mr. Dulles was a member 


The Commonwealth Economic Conference opened 
Downing Street, on November 27. The heads of the 
tions are seen in the photograph: Back row, 1 
Mr. Havenga (South Africa); Mr. Senanayake (G 
Sir C. Deshmukh (India); and Mr. Whitehead (Si 
Rhodesia). Front row, 1: ito r.: Mr. Holland (New Ze 
Mr. St. Laurent (Canada); Mr. Churchill (United 
dom); Mr. Menzies (Australia) and Mr, Naz: 
(Pakistan) 


place in the Cotswolds last week-end 


of the U.S. delegation to the San Francisco Members of a company from the Mimofa These S | 
j i , Stratford-one. 
conference in 1945 and since 1950 had been in ‘ Othello’, one of the plays they will perform during Hes forthe 


consultant to the Democratic Secretary of State 


tour of Australia and New Zealand | 
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The Duke of Edinburgh, who visited 
Malta last week, inspecting Maltese The Kenya Government is using witch doctors to 
seamen at the shore establishment of deal with. the Mau Mau in the Kikuyu territory. 
H.MuS. ‘St. Angelo’. He also pre- A witch doctor is seen performing a ceremony which 
sented new Colours to three Commandos _ will emable him to absolve Kikuyus from their Mau 


of the Royal Marines Mau oath 


eS ee Sa 7 ee 


marching past the Mansion House on November 26. 


The 2nd Battalion the Grenadier Guards 
ervice in Germany with only one break 


The Battalion has returned home after seven years’ § 


= 


The 8,000-ton liner ‘ Maori’ after her launching by H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret on November 27 at Newcastle-on-T yne 


Signor Vittorio Emanuele Orlando 

who died last Monday at the age of 

92. He was Prime Minister of Italy 

from 1917 to 1919 and one of the 

‘Big Four’ who drew up the Treaty 
of Versailles 


te POSTAGE ’ 
2° REVENUE 


The first two stamps of the new reign: the patterns have 5 4 
feature a portrait of the Queen reproduced from Flamingoes being 


moved into their winter quarters at the 
London Zoo ast week-end 


ey 
g as their main 
a photograph: they will be on sale from tomorrow 
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ANNAPURNA 


by MAURICE HERZOG 


‘An unforgettable story.” scoTsMAN 
Lavishly illustrated. 15s. 


| A 
MANY-SPLENDOURED | 
THING 


by HAN SUYIN 


“One of the finest pieces of writing to 
emerge from the post-war presses’. TRUTH 


15s. 


The OLD MAN and the SEA 


by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


“T believe this is the best story Hemingway has 
ever written.’ Cyril Connolly in the sUNDAY TIMES 


7s. 6d. 


The “CAINE” MUTINY 


by HERMAN WOUK 


“Exceedingly well done, amusing, ironic, intelligent, 
fair, and quite intensely gripping as a story.’ PUNCH 


15s. 


LOVE and FEAR 


by ELIZABETH C. 


‘A book of extraordinary interest . .. any reader must 
mourn for the loss of somebody who might have 
developed into a major writer.’ LISTENER 


15s. 


MY PURPOSE HOLDS 


by JEROME CAMINADA 


The almost incredible adventures in Eastern 
Europe of the only British civilians to escape 
completely from a German prison camp. 


Maps. 16s. 


The Essential 
R.B.; CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Edited with an Introduction 
by PAUL BLOOMFIELD 
15s. 


The Letters of 
T. E. LAWRENCE 


Edited with an Introduction 
by DAVID GARNETT 
15s. 
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Dylan Thomas 
Collected Poems, 1934-52 


PHILIP TOYNBEE (Observer): “Seeing 

the scope and intensity of the total 

work it need no longer be eccentric 

to claim that Thomas is the greatest 

‘ living poet in the English language.” 
12s. 6d. net 


Carl Nielsen 
Symphonist 


Robert Simpson, mus.p. 
First study of the great Danish com- 
poser, 1865-1931, whose music is 
increasingly broadcast here and is 
now available on gramophone re- 
cordings. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and music examples. 21s. net 


2 
Between the Lights 
Ada Williams 
“As natural as the spring water. . . 
A rich gathering of old country 
ways.”—¥Fohn O’London’s. g 
Period drawings by BERNARD BRETT. 
15s. net 


The Enchanted 


AN INCREDIBLE TALE 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


“Fantasy almost as light and sure in 
movement as Walter de la Mare’s. . . 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe truly ‘illus- 
trates,’ even to enchantment.”— 
Birmingham Post. 


2-colour illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


The Four Seasons of 


Manuela 
Victor W. von Hagen 


“Manuela Saenz was a baggage, 
- clever and fascinating . . an in- 


triguing heroine for a vital chapter 4 
in South America’s story.”—Liver- ri 
pool Daily Post. 15s. net | 
. a 

- k 

Bornof Those Years | 
Perry Burgess 4 
Worldwide travels with exciting and 4 
moving experiences abound in this ¥ 
autobiography of the President of = 
3 


the American Leprosy Foundation, 
author of the well-known book about 
leprosy Who Walk Alone. 16 pages 
of photographs, 18s. net 
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The §/- book for Christmas gifts 


Over 600 Great Books from ‘ 


Fiction - History - Biography 
Poetry - Travel - Philosophy 
and other sections in z 


Everyman’s Library 
Many vols. contain 600 to 900 pages 
Cloth bound, gold lettered * 
and only 3/- a volume 


ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS STOCK THEM 
and can give you a full list, or it can be sent 
post free from the publishers: J. M. Dent 

& Sons Ltd, Bedford St. London W.C.2 
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Painter 


Fra Angelico. By John Pope-Hennessy. Phaidon. 34 guineas , 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE GOWING 


T is a sign of the times that the publishers of this excellent book 

on Fra Angelico offer us an examination of ‘the problem of the 
painter’s enigmatic personality’. If Fra Angelico, whom writers 

between Vasari and Ruskin seemed to understand so well, is an 
enigma, which of the masters is not? Historians and artists would now 
join in answering, not one of them. The easier the case, on the surface, 
the greater the problem: the distinction is now simply between those 
masters of whom we do, and do not, know enough to be aware of how 
much more about creative activity we need to know. 

The first difference of opinion about Fra Angelico, already apparent 
fifty years ago, centred 
on the issue of whether 
he was to be regarded as 
the last of medieval artists 
or among the first of the 
modern world. It is clear 
that the question was 
wrongly put, and the com- 
promise solution, prompt- 
ed by one of Longhi’s 
suggestive generalisations 
about the ‘ elegant medie- 
val classicism’ of his 
generation, does not bring 
us much nearer to an 
understanding of his spe- 
cifically personal charac- 
teristics. Mr. Pope-Hen- 
nessy looks closer; he 
looks, in the first place, at 
the teachings of the 
Dominican Observance, 
the reforming moyement 
under whose rule Fra 
Angelico lived, and in 
particular at its words 
about painting and its 
place in devotional life. 
Not that he discovers any aS 
support for the belief that 
the pellucid miracles of 
the painter’s art are due to individual mystical inspiration, and nothing 
else whatsoever—a view which, in a sophisticated form, is not unfashion— 
able. On the contrary; the Observance, it appears, discounted both per- 
sonal revelation and rhetoric, and the painting produced under its aegis 
was thus ‘ the expression of collective, and not of individual, mystical 
experience’. It is clear, in fact, that the direction of Fra Angelico’s 
development was supplied by his devout and intelligent conception of 
a reformed religious art. 

Turning to the pictures, Mr. Pope-Hennessy is able to simplify the 
problem considerably. At one end of the painter’s range, all but one 
of the miniature-like panels are rejected: these, including the famous 
reliquaries, the darlings of our grandmothers, go, reasonably enough, to 
a miniaturist presumed to be Zanobio Strozzi. At the other end, the 
most scientific of the pictures, the predella of the altarpiece in the 
Louvre, and part of the Coronation of the Virgin above it, turn out to 
be early works of Domenico Veneziano. When this bombshell of Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy’s was exploded a year or so ago there was some private 
shaking of heads, but now that his view of the artist is seen at full 
length, with the advantage of an abundance of photographic evidence, 
it would be difficult to contest. Investigation of the historical evidence 
is equally fruitful. The Vatican chapel, whose records previous historians 
have muddled badly, is not, after all, the last of the artist’s works. It 
was followed, notably, by the cupboard-doors from the Annunciata, 
which thus look considerably more intelligible and—the real test—more 
beautiful than ever. All this, and a great deal more, is admirably done. 


©The Martyrdom of St. Cosmas and St. Damian’, by Fra Angelico: in the Louvre 


As a historian Mr. Pope-Hennessy is, on this level, very nearly im- 
peccable. The capacity for taking pains is rare enough, and he has, in 
addition, the athletic habit of mind that should go with it. He is more- 
over completely serious; he is rarely tempted by the arbitrary decisive- 
ness and never by the indecision (or by the dusty facetiae) that lurk 
among the darker references of some scholars. Such a combination of 
scholarship, sensitiveness, and logic is of inestimable value to history and 
to art: the book is a monumental example of how it can place the study 
of a great painter on a solid foundation for the first time. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy does so much that it is certainly within his power 
to do more. The first 
impression of a _ reader 
unused to the idiom of 
art historians might well 
be that his argument is 
conducted according to 
two distinct standards of 
certainty: on one level he 
documents, in six para- 
graphs of critical discus- 
sion of the evidence, a 
date which has never 
recently been in doubt, 
while on the other he 
states in a sentence, with- 
out discussion, that 4 
picture is or is not by 
Angelico, or Strozzi, or 
the Master of Cell 36. 
This impression is illu- 
sory: Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s 
eye for a style is as acute 
as his eye for a document. 
What is clear is that he 
feels himself debarred in 
one case from the discus- 
sion which is natural to 
him in the other. Style, in 
itself, as distinct from 
design and subject, is 
; hardly considered in his 
book for more than two sentences together, and then chiefly in terms of 
comparisons with pictures which are in themselves almost equally 
problematic. Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s object is to isolate a group of 
pictures ‘in which the workings of an individual artistic personality 
can be discerned’. The isolation has been completed, but the verifica- 
tion is wanting: his pen hesitates at the point of demonstrating that 
the personality has in fact been discerned. 

If, for example, Mr. Pope-Hennessy had considered, in its own right, 
the style of the Linaiuoli triptych, it would have emerged that the wings 
and the centre panel must be discussed in somewhat different terms. 
There is a duality; broadly (though not quite accurately) it could be 
stated as one between styles more and less Masacciesque. The dis- 
crepancy casts light on the difference, affecting not subject and presenta- 
tion only, but the inmost character of representation itself, between the 
substantial saints in the big Crucifixion and the disembodied figures of 
the Annunciation in the cell at San Marco. Much earlier, at the begin- 
ning of the painter’s career as we know it, the same difference is felt 


From ‘ Fra Angelico’ 


“between the Crucifixion at San Domenico and the altarpiece in the 


church. These are not merely differences of purpose or prototype; there 
is a radical stylistic division, an alternation of incompatible solutions to 
problems that are of their nature related. In the San Domenico Cruci- 
fixion we gain an idea of the force with which Masaccio’s example must 
have presented itself. No discovery of Masaccio’s is indeed bolder than 
the vertical foreshortening of this head, sunk on the breast. It was, I 
think, essentially without precedent; the parallel of Masaccio’s Pisa 
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‘The story of a great old lady 
. it is a fascinating tale.’ 
News Chronicle 


MY LIFE’S HISTORY 
GRANDMA MOSES 
The most delightful of living prim- 
itive painters has, in her 80s, 
written a book as fresh as her 
pictures. “What awoman! What 
a book!’ Nancy Spain. . Express. 


Illustrated in colour. 21/- 


‘One of those works one reads 

about in publishers’ quota- 

tions .. . the book that once 

taken upcannot be putdown.’ 
John O?London’s 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


BEDS 
‘A learnedly amusing study of 
beds through the ages. Star. 
‘Mr. Reynolds writes well, with 
wit. Evening Nezws. 15/- 


‘One of the most remarkable 

“behind the enemy lines” 

stories I have ever read.’ 
Manchester Daily Dispatch 


RONALD: SETH 
A’ SPY HAS 
NO FRIENDS 
“A strange and gripping book.’ 


Daily Express. ‘Mr. Seth’s story of 


his experiences is well written and 


exciting ...as a spy in book form 
he will have many friends.’ Trish 
News. 1076 


‘A major comic artist from 
France.’ Sunday Times 


DOUBLE BEDSIDE BOOK 
ANDRE FRANCOIS 


NICOLAS BENTLEY wrote the 
Introduction. 1076 


Something for everyone— 
and all of it first-rate. 


READER’S DIGEST 
OMNIBUS 
Foreword by H. E. BATES 


A handsome volume f6 celebrate 
the 30th birthday of the world’s 
most widely read magazine. 


Illustrated. ; 15/- 


ANDRE DEUTSt H- 


THE* LIS-TENER 


THE PASSING OF 
PARLIAMENT 


G. W. Keeton 


“Professor Keeton tells us what we are doing and where we 
are going with sustained brilliance.” THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 


* 


“Professor Keeton has done a service in calling attention 


again to the dangers of the present situation.” 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


“The author has made a strong case. He has sounded a 
warning that no citizen and no M.P. should ignore. ... Nobody 
can deny that democracy is indeed in peril.” THE DAILY MIRROR 


* 


“Professor Keeton emphasises the hopeless confusion of our 
so-called administrative tribunals today. This book is reeom- 
mended to all thoughtful citizens.” HE DAILY MAIL 21s. 


For Children this Christmas 


No wonder there is 
merriment in moomin- 
land! Moominpappa 
has just finished his 
memoirs— 


The EXPLOITS of MOOMINPAPPA 


Another Moomin book written and illustrated by 
Tove Jansson 7s. 6d. 


For Sportsmen this Christmas 


HUNTING SKETCHES 


A. handsome new edition of Trollope’s long 
neglected sketches. Illustrated and introduced by 
Lionel Edwards i 15s. 


LET’S MEET AGAIN 


B. L. Kearley writes of all the spills and thrills 
of the chase. Illustrated by Illingworth 15s. 


* 
Just published as a last minute present 
100 BEST POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


a new and provocative anthology 
by Stephen Graham 10s. 6d. 


* 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Bouverie House - Fleet Street - London - EC4 
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LITERATURE 
FOR AN AGE 
OF SCIENCE 


HYMAN LEVY and 
HELEN SPALDING 


Skilfully handled by two au- 
thors disciplined respectively 
in the fields of science and 
literature, this book is a plea 
for the full integration of litera- 
ture with the modern scientific 
outlook, 15s. 


THE POETRY 
OF FRANGE 


from 


ANDRE CHENIER 
to 


PIERRE EMMANUEL 


An Anthology, with Introduction 
and Notes by 


ALAN M. BOASE 


This very fullselection of poems 
is preceded by an important 
introduction by Professor 
Boase, which provides not only 
a critical account of 19th and 
20th century French poetry 
but also an essay on the read- 
ing of French verse. 16s. 6d. 


«ENGLISH 
POETRY 


The Main Currents 
from Chaucer to the Present 


DOUGLAS BUSH 


A critical sketch intended as a 
refresher for the general reader. 
It discusses the major and 
minor poets and shows the 
continuity of English poetry 
asan art. ’ 

A Home Study Book. _ 7s. 6d. 


THE BEST OF 
DOROTHY 
PARKER 


‘Establishes her as the laure- 
ate of man’s inhumanity to 
woman... A true poet as well 
as a joker...also contains 
short stories brilliantly comic. 
and tragic.’ — News Chronicle 

10s. 6d. 
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Crucifixion only serves to demonstrate how full and how fully under- 
stood are the forms of the older man. In this light the remark that 
Angelico was stylistically a reactionary painter takes on a rather differ- 
ent meaning. The beauty of the cell Annunciation is the farthest point 
not of a reaction, but of a deliberate creative choice. And its antithesis, 
the wonderful landscapes, whose bony structure is so fully, so physically 
tealised, owes something to the fact that only there could the two prin- 
ciples be reconciled. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy, more than anyone, has the equipment to analyse 
tae choice which Angelico’s conception of a reformed religious art 
involved. It is an analysis which would place historians, as much as 
anyone, in his debt, but to make it would involve a decision about the 
personal nature of creative activity. ‘In the case of Fra Angelico ?, he 
writes, ‘ more truly than in that of any other painter, the artist and the 
man are one’. More truly than Rembrandt . . . more truly than Michel- 
angelo. . . . The sentence gives rise to the only moment of misgiving in 
his remarkable book. 


State and Company 


The East India Company in 18th-century Politics 
By Lucy S. Sutherland. Oxford. 35s. 


Many YEARS AGO Sir Lewis Namier, discussing one of Clive’s incursions 
into home politics, remarked that ‘the history of India House and its 
connections will have to be written some day in a more intimate manner 
than is done in books which keep to the main track of parliamentary 
debates and acts’. This task has now been carried out by the Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall in a book which at once takes its place as one of 
the most notable contributions in recent years to our knowledge of the 
eighteenth century. It is a most able and balanced survey of an obscure 
and difficult field, clearly and readably written, based on exhaustive 
examination of a vast mass of material, and informed by a practical 
experience of the problems of administration. In Miss Sutherland’s 
case, as in Gibbon’s, time spent on war work has not been wasted; 
and it might be said that the temporary assistant secretary of the 
Board of Trade has not been useless to the historian of the East 
India Company.  _ ; 

Miss Sutherland’s theme is the slow and reluctant extension of state 
control over the Company during the first twenty-four years of the 
reign of George III. The process was inaugurated when the fierce 
struggle between Clive and Sulivan for control of the Company’s 
political machine was caught up in the party struggles in Parliament 
over the Treaty of Paris, thus illustrating -Miss Sutherland’s axiom that 
any intervention by the Government in the Company’s affairs auto- 
matically drew in the Opposition on the opposite side. This was followed 


_three years later in 1766 by Lord Chatham’s open attack on the Com- 


pany, an attack made with a view, as Miss Sutherland says, not to taking 
over the ‘administrative responsibility for India from the incompetent 
hands of a trading company’ but to taking over part of the revenue 
which the Company was expected to derive from their assumption of 
control over the finances of Bengal. This in its turn threw the Company 
into financial difficulties which in 1772 compelled it to apply to the 
state for assistance and thus led to the first example of Treasury control 
over the administration of an oversea possession. The period of Treasury 
control, operated by the Secretary to the Treasury, Robinson, with the 
assistance of ‘ men of business’ like Jenkinson and Dundas, was at last 
successful in extricating the Company’s affairs from the politico- 
financial morass in which they had foundered, and paved the way to 
Pitt’s India Act which initiated a new and happier era in the relations 
between the state and the Company. 

‘In tracing this long and intricate story Miss Sutherland travels far 
from the beaten track of history and explores the strange and 
labyrinthine world of the East India Company, ‘that vast network of 
interests . . . commercial, financial, administrative, and political ’. It is 
a world peopled with unfamiliar figures, such as Sulivan, who disputed 
with Clive the mastery of the Company; the ravenous horde of adven- 
turers, Macleanes, MacPhersons, Johnstones, etc.—Scotch, as Miss 
Sutherland observes, almost to a man—who fell like sharks on the car- 
cass of India; and the Robinsons and Jenkinsons, long tarred by the 
calumnies of Burke and Horace Walpole as George III’s nefarious 
‘secret Junto’, but now regarded as the forerunners of the future 
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permanent heads of the Civil Service. These ‘hardworking and intelli- 
gent men of business’, together with George III himself, emerge with 
most credit from Miss Sutherland’s scrutiny, as almost the only figures 
genuinely and disinterestedly concerned to bring about an orderly and 
regular administration of Indian affairs. On the other hand, those 
‘ favourite sons’ of historians, the Rockingham Whigs, are displayed as 
neither more nor less than a typical eighteenth-century opposition, whose 
only policy was to attack indiscriminately any measures or men 
supported by the Government. Yet another historical verdict must be 
modified in the case of Shelburne, who appears as the only prominent 
politician, with the exception of Henry Fox, that ‘ever laid himself 
open to the charge of directing his activities in the Company to the ends 
of personal financial gain’. Such are some of the sidelights thrown by 
this highly specialised work on the general history of the period; but it 
will be surprising if they prevail against the popular fairy tales about 
George III’s plans to subvert the constitution, the backstairs intrigue of 
his secret advisers against his ostensible ministers, and the immaculate 
and far-sighted idealism of the Rockingham Whigs. As Horace Walpole 
said: ‘History is romance that is believed; romance is history that is 
not believed—that is the difference between them’. 
ROMNEY SEDGWICK 


The Consuming Fire 


The Denton Welch Journals. Edited by Jocelyn Brooke. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


THE REACTION AGAINST the ‘ political’ literature of the ‘thirties is, 
perhaps, drawing to its close. We may never return to the agitated 
confusion between creative writing and the appeal of the public platform 
that the growing shadow of Hitler evoked from the English writers of 
the pre-war years, but the age of immediate apprehension and personal 
response which followed it shows, in its turn, every sign of proving 
insufficient for the writers of the “fifties. The commitment may not be 
so directly ‘ political’, will probably be looser, more general in its 
spiritual implications; nevertheless, the unrelated statement has worn 
thin. In retrospect this “forties literature, with its emphasis upon clarity 
of physical vision, its searching for the mot juste, may appear another 
eighteen-nineties, and, like that age of minor greatness, may seem to 
have faded away for lack of genuine exponents, from superfluity of 
imitators. On the surface it would seem that the artist of strong imme- 
diate apprehension is a usual occurrence, in fact he is very rare. Such 
tautened, nervous awareness is easy to fake, but the true gift is a con- 
suming, cruel fire which few can survive. Denton Welch, I think, was 
the only natural genius of that passing age, the only ‘ uncommitted ” 
writer whose awareness was continuous, fierce, consuming; a young man 
for whom not to notice was an impossibility, for whom to deduce or 
relate his observation was also outside his nature. Jocelyn Brooke, in 
his preface to these journals, speaks of Denton Welch’s genius, admitting 
that it was also small. But such descriptions of size are surely irrelevant. 
The few great figures of the eighteen-nineties, too, had genius, and when 
we say that it was small, we are not or should not be comparing it to 
the great romantic or classical instruments, but merely describing its 
nature. Its smallness is of its essence, of its natural wonder. 

The journals which Denton Welch kept were intended for publication 
and, if they differ from his published novels and stories, it is only in 
the most superficial aspect of their form. All his work wasso purely 
personal, so immediate, with that ‘worked up’ and contrived imme- 
diacy which only those without artistic understanding can label arti- 
ficial, and, above all, so shot through with the fierce vibrations which 
his physical suffering produced in his nervous system. If there is any 
difference between journals and fiction, it is that in the fiction the reader 
is allowed a polite escape from the compassion that it must evoke; in 
the journals there can be no such grace. 

Much has been written about the connection between Welch’s illness 
and his work. Without the constant nag of pain, the short expectancy 
of life, the vision would not have been so clear, the worship of physical 


health and youthful beauty less great, the pursuit of nature’s continuity _ 


less eager; without the physical weakness, too, the art might have been 
more sustained, broader in scope. But all this belongs to the fiction as 
well as to the journals. What seems to me peculiar and most moving about 
the more purely personal record is his fight against a closed heart and 
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CHRISTMAS 


CAArd 
ODETTE JOYEUX 
with 8 facsimile etchings by 
LOUIS LEGRAND 
Memoirs of her life as a ‘ little 
rat’ of the Paris Opéra Ballet. 
—The Observer. : 
‘ Sensitive, observant and poetic 
; an enthralling little book.’— 
News Chronicle. Illustrated. 15s. 


BOOKS 


My. Vocation 


TOM CLARKSON 
The Story of Ste. Thértse of Lisieux 
‘Its insight is piercing.’—Fr. C.C. 
Martindate, S.J 10s. 6d. 


Fud Batons 
2nd Piow 


Edited with an Introduction by 


L. A. G. STRONG 


‘Cheek and pcharm.’ — Nancy 


Chee ae ancy 
Atem Story, 


J. G. FEINBERG 


With a Foreword by 
Prof. Frederick Soddy, F.R.S. 
Co-discoverer of Atomic Fission 


Terrifying topicality.’ — News 
Chronicle. Illustrated. 15s. 
FICTION 


Bury Me 


I. GOODWIN 


A macabre novel of the body- 
snatching days in Edinburgh. 


TERENCE KENNEDY 
‘An exciting and enchanting 
story of the Ballet.—Anton Dolin. 

10s. 6d. 


The Brite 


GUY DES CARS 
The story of a blind-deaf-mute 
on trial for his life. ‘A... 
macabre story of crime and 
suspense.’—The Observer. 
10s. 6d. 


HUMOUR 


Wake wp 
amd Dia 


DAVID CLAYTON and 
DAVID LANGDON 
A Handbook on Hangovers 


‘A witty and useful book.’— 
Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 


GEORGE MIKES 
Drawings by David Langdon 
‘Innocentty startling logic and 
poker-faced humour.’ — Sunday 
Times. 8s. 6d. 
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The Recovery of Belief 
Cc. E. M. JOAD 


“A valuable and important book, 
comforting to the ,believer—chal- 
lenging the unbeliever to re-examine 
the grounds of his own doubt.’— 
New Statesman. 15/- 


The Challenge 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


“So honestly and effectively written 
that the reader is quite carried 
away by the romantic excitement— 
it is more like a large-canvas novel 
than an autobiography.’ — The 
Observer. 21/- 


The Journey Outward 
MAURICE COLLIS 


“This dynamic autobiography has 
a twofold appeal—invaluable for 
its striking, intimate and sym- 
pathetic account of Burma”— 
Punch. 21/- 


4th large printing 


Period Piece 
GWEN RAVERAT 


“A book of enchantment.’—Daily 
Telegraph. “ Will obviously quickly 
establish itself as a classic.’— 
Punch. The present for everyone 
—including yourself. 

With 75 drawings. | 21/- 


Voyage to Windward 
J. C. FURNAS 


“The best life of Stevenson ... 
filled with wisdom and comprehen- 
sion... the richest and fullest and 
most satisfying portrait of R.L.S. 
yet. —John Connell: Evening News. 

Fully illustrated. 25/- 


Ploughmen’s Clocks 
ALISON UTTLEY 


‘All save the most hardened towns- 
man or “progressive” will find a 
delight and relaxation in the com- 
pany of a true countrywoman who 
is also a writer of good prose.’— 
Oxford “Mail. With drawings by 
C. F. Tunnicliffe. 10/6 


Green Thoughts 
STEPHEN TALLENTS 


Delightful year-round descriptions 
of country topics, from  goose- 
plucking and river cleaning to 
cottage gardens, unusual food, and 
village fetes. With drawings. 15/- 


FABER & FABER 


f 


Enjoying the Country 
ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 


“If you live in the country, you 
will find it an indispensable com- 
panion. If you reside in the city it 
will provide a pleasant escape from 
the roof tops.’—Irish Field. With 


many drawings b- the author. 18/-. 


Emett 


. . brightens Christmas with his 
un-nationalised un-public transport 
in THE FORGOTTEN TRAM- 
CAR for grown ups and NELLIE 
COME HOME for all the family 
—even before they can read. Every 
page illustrated. Each 12/6 


Paul Klee 
C. GIEDON-WELCKER 


A brilliant presentation of one of 
today’s major artists. 
With 140 plates, 13 in colour. 42/- 


Beryl Grey 
PIGEON CROWLE 


An intimate study of the popular 
ballerina from her childhood to her 
present fame. 

With 40 photographs. 12/6 


The Seeds of Time 


IRENE RATHBONE 


“In the finest tradition of the Eng- 
lish novel . . . not for the dry, the 
indifferent, the prudent.’-—Storm 
Jameson. 15/- 


Expert Bidding _ 
at Contract Bridge 


SAMUEL M. STAYMAN 


ELy CULBERTSON introduces this 
clear explanation of Stayman’s 
bidding principles, used by experts 
throughout the world. 10/6 


The Home Book 


of French Cookery 
GERMAINE CARTER 


The secret of the French cuisine 
for British housewives, with hun- 
dreds of succulent, easy to follow 
recipes for traditional dishes. 15/- 


anthologies 
BEST CAT STORIES. 
12/6 
BEST RACING STORIES. 
12/6 
GHOSTLY TALES TO BE TOLD. 


Verse and Worse 


2 


‘A “ private collection ” of humor- 
ous verse. Mr. Arnold Silcock has 
resurrected many little known but 
good examples and his book is a 
treasure for the right person ’.— 
Sunday Times. : 

With drawings. 12/6 


* 


* 


‘gun Westerns.’ 


* 


* 
~The Sky and Its Mys- 


* 


* 


~ good news of a 
superb Xmas present 


hitherto in short supply in Great 
Britain this famous dictionary is 
now readily available. 


WEBSTER’S 
New Collegiate 
DICTIONARY 


A most elegant handy-sized diction- 
ary of impeccable scholarship and 
encyclopaedic in the fullness of 
its definitions. i 

THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S: ‘I 
have long been familiar with the 
large New> International Diction- 
ary, and I think that this new, 
smaller one has all.its virtues on a 
smaller scale.’ 

125,000 entries. 1,230 pages. 
Illustrated. Synonyms. Pronunciation. 
Biographical Dictionary and Gaxet- 

teer. SOs. net 


Introduction to English 


_ Folklore by vioter atrorp 


Fascinating account of village 
festivals and customs, folk plays, 
songs, tales—and magic, from 
churning charms to a witch’s curse. 

Illustrated. 12/6 net 


Grass beyond the Moun- 


tains 


Splendid real-life story of men and 
horses pioneering in Canada. 

EVENING CHRONICLE: ‘There 
is more excitement in this true, en- 
trancing story than in a dozen two- 
12/6 net 


Insects Indomitable 
by EVELYN CHEESMAN 


B.B.C.: ‘worthy to rank with the 
work of Fabre or any other writer 
who has studied and written about 
the insect kingdom.’ 

Superb line drawings.’ 12/6 net 


teries by E. AGAR BEET. 


A first-rate introduction to astron- 
omy going further and having a 
more practical approach than is 
usual in ‘popular’ books. 

Fully illustrated. 15/- net 


Belief in Action 
by K>N. BELL 


BISHOP OF COVENTRY: ‘a 
book to buy to give to your friends 
at Christmas. It is not pious; it is 
alive with the talk of a noble, gener- 
ous and brilliant Christian pee 

net 


for boys and girls: 


MAXWELL KNIGHT’s 
The Young Field Nat- 


uralist’s Guide 


Age llup. Agrand book of practical 
natural history. 


With 30 superb photographs. 10/6 net 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


by R. P. HOBSON ~ 
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his victory in that fight. Throughout his novels and stories there has 
always been a disquieting note of coldness towards people, a fear of 
involvement, even at times, and especially in Through a Cloud, a pettish, 
spoilt child self-centredness. Inevitably one has excused it in an invalid, 
tried perhaps to disregard it out of guilt for one’s own good health, but 
it has, nevertheless, remained a disquieting imperfection in one whose 
writing was so concerned with people. No one in any degree sensitive, 
however, can read the journals without sensing the underlying struggle 
which Denton Welch must have waged with himself in order to receive 
and accept the companionship he so wanted. The happiness of his last 
years, despite the apprehension of their threatening end and the occa- 
sional despairs, must be shared by any reader who loves his work. The 
journals are in a very great sense a tribute to the goodness of Mr. Eric 
Oliver. : 

Mr. Jocelyn Brooke’s editorship has clearly been undertaken in great 
sympathy. There is, however, one failure to understand which strikes 
strangely because it relates to so essential an aspect of Denton Welch. 
On page 126 Welch describes a sing-song with soldiers at a pub. * After- 
wards’, he-writes, ‘I walked back with one of my close singers’. Mr. 
Brooke adds a footnote: ‘As in MS. Presumably he means that he 
had been standing close to the soldier at the King’s Arms’. Surely 
Denton Welch never wrote in so aimless a manner. The reference, I feel 
sure, must be to singing in “close harmony’. It is so typical and so 


- moving that he should wish to refer elliptically to this language of the 


Mills Brothers and the Boswell Sisters by which he could for a time 
identify himself with the strong, the young, and the ‘ common > to whom 
in his isolation he felt so drawn. 

Ancus WILSON 


Toryism Without Tears — 


Queen Victoria and Her Prime Ministers 
By Algernon Cecil. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 


Mr. ALGERNON CECIL is a militant but by no means a stern, unbending 
tory. Fabian socialism is, for him, a ‘ quaint creed’, but he remembers 
Beatrice Webb telling him how, as a girl, she pulled the leg of Herbert 
Spencer. Political liberalism is a heresy in his eyes, but he has a good 
story of Gladstone staying at Hatfield and being denounced by a small 
boy of the house (now Lord Quickswood) as a bad man. The guest 
defended himself by pleading that, if the charge were just, ‘ your father 
would not have me in his house’. To this the child replied with con- 
viction, ‘he is coming to kill you in a quarter of an hour’. Gladstone 
hurried gleefully upstairs to the gallery to report this adventure to his 
adult hosts. Mr. Cecil often pauses to be anecdotal and he is able to 
draw on a remarkable memory for what he has heard at first hand and 
read in history, literature, theology, and philosophy. 

His brief biographies of the ten Prime Ministers of the Queen are 
in themselves valuable, for this procession tails off into figures as 
shadowy for the. average reader as the kings in Macbeth. Aberdeen 
survives largely for a share in the muddle of the Crimean War, 
although Bagehot called his Cabinet ‘ the ablest we have had, perhaps, 
since the Reform Act’. Lord John Russell has fared little better and 
there are many people who, after remarking on his tiny stature, would 
be stumped for anything more to say. Mr. Cecil brings them all to life 
in these discursive essays, but they serve him as the means rather than 
as the énd of his book. It is a variation on the theme of democracy. 
He revives the hopes and fears that found expression in Parliament and 
outside it through the Victorian age and centred on the relentless 
extension of the franchise. Universal suffrage has for so long been taken 
for granted, not only as an inevitable but as a good thing, that Mr. 
Cecil’s philosophic Conservatism deserves to be widely taken as a 
healthy tonic. 

Orphan though he feels himself to be, of the democratic storm, he 
cannot prevent cheerfulness breaking in as he wanders back into his 
golden age. Left-wing critics will protest that he gives too little credit 
to the common man who was the goose that laid the golden egg and 
too much and too complacent praise to privilege. He has his answers 
ready: 

I have watched the fine flower of Bloomsbury advance, with their 
hierophant at their head, and smiled to see them return again with loss 
from the engagement . . . I have had, too, a good view of the Fabians 
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descending like wolves on the fold they had set out to destroy and then 

losing their nerve, renouncing the new Soviet civilisation of their 

dreams, turning for succour to trans-Atlantic aid and in fact surrender- 

ing to a State, based to no small degree upon the political ideas prevalent 

in the days of George III and very much in love still with such liberty 

= ti seusee, might have harmoniously discussed in company with 
urke. 


Christianity and humanism are opposed in his creed to the present- 
day ideals which he dismisses with a twist of the old tag from 
Lucretius—tantum scientia potest suadere malorum. 

He begins with a loving, period conversation-piece describing his 
father and mother and he ends with an epilogue in which he quotes 
with approval the verdict that a spectacle, never to be seen again nor 
adequately replaced, is Hyde Park on a summer afternoon in a late 
Victorian season. As a nephew of the old Queen’s last Prime Minister, 
he has heard much of what went on behind the scenes and he turns it 
to good account, both on matters of state and in the small change of 
reminiscence. He tells of Lytton Strachey’s face falling as, at the request 
of some hostess, a critic, ‘no less fine than himself and far more com- 
petent’, Balfour, sketched an impression of Victoria as her ministers 
saw her. ‘ The fancied figure of fun dissolved like some effigy cast in 
snow beneath the sunshine of this intimate valuation’. He recollects 
Asquith suggesting that two subjects suited to Strachey’s pen were 
Shelburne and Melbourne. 

Emphasis on the wisdom of the Victorians is sometimes carried too 
far and there are moments at which Mr. Cecil’s readers, even if they 
regard democracy from this side idolatry, may convict him of over- 
playing his hand. Is he to be believed when he claims that our loss 
to America of supremacy on the seas is ‘ very largely the consequence 
of abandoning Salisbury’s foreign policy’? Grammont once said to 
Mr. Cecil’s father, ‘ah, Monsieur, maintenant tout le monde est 
candaille’. Mr. Cecil is at his weakest when, in effect, he is saying that 
again, but he is reacting against the current cant of our day and his 
argument should be heard by every pink and red student of politics 
with a sense of style and a respect for learning. 

A. P. RYAN 


& 


The Ghosts We Deserve 


Period Piece: A Cambridge Childhood. 
By Gwen Raverat. Faber. 21s. 


ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT things about contemporary Cambridge is that 
almost all the ghosts which still survive there are Victorian ghosts. An 
explanation of this will be given later; at the moment we need only 
consider the fact, and the fact is that the earlier and more splendid ages 
of violence and controversy in Cambridge are far from having the 
memorial they deserve. The monstrous whoredoms and pestilences of 
the middle ages, the corruption and acrimony of the schoolmen, the 
magnificent intrigues of the Augustans—these may just survive in the 
pages of Monk or Winstanley, but the robust and rampageous spirit that 
was concomitant with them is lost for ever. For where is Porson? 
Where’s Newcastle? Where’s Bentley? It is the smaller, smugger figures 
of a more recent period that linger on. They are not wholly unsym- 
pathetic—just rather tame; but it is their respectable ghosts rather than 
those of their Titanic predecessors that are yet allowed to revisit the 
lawns of Cambridge in the quiet of the vacation. At such times you 
may see (have I not seen myself?) the agile figure of Nixon urging his 
tricycle in renewed if shadowy triumph over the graceful arch of King’s 
bridge; you may see Monty James, pottering and ruminating; Oscar 
Browning proceeding fatuously up the river to picnic on foie gras and 
champagne and bathe naked in Byron’s pool; or that strange old Master 
of St. Catherine’s; who fiddled his own election and was left to walk 
alonegbowed and in disgrace, for thirty years; and at such times also 
you may see the kindly, eccentric, querulous-and pernickety company 
of Aunts, Cousins and general purpose Academics among whom 
Gwen Raverat, granddaughter of the Great Darwin, was reared to 
womanhood. 

Now given this particular world, and given Mrs. Raverat’s iztention 
of recreating it, it can be said at once that she has won her game en 
plain. She has an enchanting dry wit, she makes an admirable use of 
anecdote and quotation (‘Such time as Mr. Jebb can spare from the 
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adornment of his person’, said Dr. Thompson on one occasion, ‘ he 
devotes to the neglect of his duties’), and she possesses a minor 
Proustian skill in delineating subtlety of social mannerism. She is 
sufficiently a poet to give colour to her prose, not enough of one to 
risk blurring the colours by excess. She is kind-hearted, but not 
obsessed either with children, animals or social justice: she has certain 
admirable standards, but sees no reason why either herself or others 
should conform to them. She is an artist and a specialist in nostalgia; 
and though here again she owes a debt to Proust, she never once forfeits 


her claim either to an overall originality of method or to a distinct 


individuality of style. 

At this stage, however, I must converge back to my initial theme and 
lodge my protest. I said at the beginning of this article that the rather 
tame and insipid ghosts of the Pax Victoriana, the ones, that is, to 
which Mrs. Raverat gives substance, are the only ones that survive in 


Cambridge today. ’Tis true, ’tis pity, and Mrs. Raverat is rot to blame, - 


but one is compelled to add that her whole book is informed by the 


\ 
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spirit and attitude of mind that has deposed the superb, rackety figures 


of earlier days (the lecherous clergymen like vultures in their black, 


the scarlet and eternally banqueting professors), and has sub- 
stituted for them the dingy and industrious heroes of contemporary 
acclaim. -Mrs, Raverat’s book, in fact, is symptomatic of the transitional 
period to which she belongs, of the dim and domesticated Cambridge 
that came into being when dons first married women and women first 
became dons. Woven irto the brighter colours of this book are the greys 
of marital yirtue, the subfuscs of caution and economy, the ineffable and 
sickly pick of nurseriés and nappies. Each age is haunted by the ghosts 


it deserves. To our own age the qualities of Trinity’s Byron or even ~ 


King’s Walpole seem fierce and dangerous: the ghosts we welcome are 
those Mrs. Raverat can conjure, the henpecked little men with croquet 
mallets and early bedtimes. Feminine possessiveness has improved its 
obstat; nor is one encouraged to ask ‘ But where is Porson? Where’s 
Newcastle? And where is Richard Bentley?’ ' 
SIMON RAVEN 


A Personality and his Period 


Arnold Bennett, a Biography. By Reginald Pound. 


As REGINALD POUND sAyYs in this most illuminating biography: 
“Arnold Bennett perfectly fitted his hour. It is impossible to imagine 
his being produced by any other period or any other environment’. 
Through him we may view the age, and the spectacle is partly 
ridiculous, partly attractive, partly repulsive, always interesting. He led 
a planned life, and though his amazing application was unique its result 
was often commonplace. In a moment of 
insight he declared: ‘I am a writer, just 
as I might be a hotel-keeper, a solicitor, a 
doctor, a grocer, or an earthenware manu- 
facturer’, and he had a tradesman’s attitude 
to his craft. How many copies his books 
sold, how many words he could write in a 
‘year, were vital matters with him long after 
his income was enough to keep a dozen 
other authors in cushioned comfort. 

He bought a yacht ‘just to show these 
rich chaps that a writer can make money 
too’. For a man who, according to one of 
his friends, did not love money, he paid 
a great deal of attention to it, noting down 
in his journal what his friends were worth. 
It is true that he started life in degrading 
circumstances, and ‘could never finally = 
divest himself of the poverty-consciousness  ,, 
of his beginnings’, as Mr. Pound, says; but | 
his later strivings to pile cash on capital 
suggest those of a firm that wanted to show 
a good balance-sheet to its shareholders. 
“The journal of the post-war years’, writes 
his biographer, ‘is the casebook of a man 
who, having reached public eminence by his 
own powers, was straining them to their 
last limits in order to retain his hold on : 
success and, above all, to make it finally a 
assured ’. : 

An incurable impediment in his speech fF 
helped to make him uncertain of himself, 
and he had to manufacture a personality a 
with the assistance of his tailor, the general 
effect being that of a flashy company- P 
promoter trying to look like a peer of the Lo 
realm. His internal disquiet made him frequent smart society and engage 
in the curious pursuits of aristocrats, plutocrats and theatrecrats, a 
tainting influence which caused him to write after the funeral of Mrs. 
H. G. Wells: ‘Number of really Al people present, very small; which 
shows how Wells kept out of the “great” world and how the great 
world is practically not interested in Wells ’. 

Against such specimens of vulgarity must be placed his generosity, 


his honesty, his tolerance, his relative freedom -from cant, and his © 


Arnold Bennett at Cannes in 1912 
From ‘ Arnold Bennett, a Biography’ 


Heinemann. 2\Is. 


detached view of his own achievement: ‘ My work will never be better 
than third-rate, judged by the high standards’. Though most people 
would rank The Old Wives’ Tale and Riceyman Steps higher than 
that, their author perceived that, unlike the masters of literature, he 
could not claim inspiration: ‘I would never allow any character of 
mine to get the whip-hand of me’. This was mainly because, writing 
under the influence of Flaubert, de Mau- 
passant and George Moore, he cultivated 
an artificial and purely literary approval of 
the Five Towns, with the result that none 


written as he felt, he might have given the 


Ln 


Nonconformist religiosity. But he kept the 
whip-hand of his feelings as well as of his 


luxury hotel. 


every feature is faithfully limned in Regi- 


sure sign of a divided nature, Bennett was a 


fought against sleeplessness, 
neuralgia, and their ensuing lethargy. He 
was also cursed with the restlessness of all 
disharmonised creatures, 


sea sorted with his nature. rag 
Apart from his loyalty and kindness t 


to the Ritz, and reappeared in due course, 
saying as he again took a seat at Walpole’s table ‘I... I’ve had... a 


sweet’. Unfortunately his days were arranged with a similar in-- 


flexibility. But an ordered existence is as insecure for individuals 
as for nations, and at the end he was forced to admit that things had 


not gone according to plan. Some of Christ’s sayings appealed strongly - 


to him, but he seems to have overlooked one that could have benefite 
him more than the rest: ‘Take no thought for the morrow’. 
; HESKETH PEARSON 


of his novels is quite spontaneous. Had he 


world a really remarkable arraignment of - 


characters; and his. most typical book is. 
about the organisation of a luxury hotel, — 
and about as dull as the organisation of a 


Nevertheless there is something heroic — 
and likable about Arnold Bennett, whose _ 


nald Pound’s biography, which is not only © 
delightful as a picture of a period but. 
fascinating as a portrait of a personality. A 


martyr to insomnia, and his body was a- 
battle-ground in which his spirit ceaselessly _ 
headaches, | 


and probably. 
enjoyed yachting because the motion of the - 


friends, his most engaging quality was a sort - 
of childlike obstinacy. Lunching with Hugh 
__. Walpole, ‘Where’s the sweet? I want a. 
~-¢ —sweet’, he complained when cheese was» 
offered as a substitute. On being told that 

no sweet could be served, he got up, taxied ~ 
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MOVABLE FEASTS 
by ARNOLD PALMER 

16s. net 
An enquiry into the mealtimes of our ancestors 

‘,,.a fascinating field of study... 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE LETTERS OF - 
SAMUEL JOHNSON : 


’ Together with the Genuine Letters of, 
Mrs. Thrale to Him 


CHAPMAN’ 


Three volumes: £6 6s. net 


JANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS 


CuAPMAN 


Now reissued in a single volume,.with the addition of 


42s. net 


} 


Manchester Guardian 


‘ 
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“The sort of book that needs to 
be read, a book that challenges 
refreshing book, provocative 
thinking ”—Economist. 


appreciation of the ideas and th 


John 


15s. net 


LONGMANS 


Newnan 
Way 


SEAN O’'FAOLAIN 


“To the work of unravelling 
the true story of the Newman 
family Mr.’ O’Faolain has 
devoted a tenacity and enter- 
prise that are remarkable. -. 
his sensitive treatment gives 
fresh dimensions to 
Newman’s greatness ””— 
Time & Tide 


Illustrated, 25s. net 


The Forsaken Idea 


A Study of Viscount Milner 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


be written and needs to 
pre-conceived ideas; a 
of clearer. political 


“Mr. Crankshaw’s book, with its brave and lucid 


e work of a patriot and 


a statesman, is extremely timely”— 


Connell, Evening News. 


“Fascinating and brilliantly written ”— 
Christopher Hollis, Observer. 


Sir Thomas Phillipps 


A. N. L. MUNBY. 


A full account of the private affairs of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
(1792-1872), bibliophile and eccentric, and the subject of 
Mr Munby’s recent Third Programme feature, 155s. net 


Nepal Himalaya 


H. W. TILMAN 


A new book of mountain travel by the author of Nanda 
Devi, Everest 1938, etc. 61 photographs. RECOMMENDED 
BY THE BOOK SOCIETY. 255. net 


Hannah More 


M. G. JONES 


A revaluation of the life and work of Hannah More (1745- 
1833), ‘The most powerful versificatrix in the English 
language’ (Dr Johnson), ‘The Old Bishop in Petticoats’ 
(Cobbett). 275s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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4. Books of Distinction 


“One of the most distinguished books which 
have appeared since the war.’ —The Times 


ROBERT BROWNING: a Portrait 
Betty Miller 


Daily Mail Book of the Month. Book Society Recommendation 
Illustrated. 21s, net 


Ath large printing of “a triumph.” —Daily 
Telegraph 
Arthur Grimble’s 
A PATTERN OF ISLANDS 


Daily Mail Book of the Month. Evening Standard Book of the Month 
Book Sociely Recommendation. Illustrated. 18s, net 


“The best and most lively book about Hymnol-. 
ogy that has yet been published.” —Church 
Times 


HYMNS AND HUMAN LIFE 


Erik Routley, p. phil. 16s. net 


An adventure in London street names in the 
17 Boroughs north of the river. 


WITHOUT. THE CITY WALL 
Hector Bolitho and Derek Peel 


Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net 
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CHRISTMAS, the 
BOOKMAN, and the 
PHOENIX 


N old and true tale, with a 
happy ending, of one who, 
being a man of judgment, went 
to the Phoenix list for books to 
give his friends. The best of its 
Xmas 1952 offering is given be- 
low. His marked list he took very 
early to an honest bookseller and 
gave instructions as to which he 
was to dispatch direct and which 
the bookman would read first. He 
and his circle were enchanted with 
the wisdom of his choices, and 
Bookman, friends, Phoenix (and 
the honest bookseller) lived 
happily ever after. 


PEOPLE 


LEWIS & MAUDE’S 
Professional People _ 
‘Important, informative, provocative.’ 
—The Listener. 18s. net 
CLARENCE ELLIS’S 
Hubert de Burgh 
A Study in Constancy 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


PLACES 


A. K. WICKHAM’S 

Churches of Somerset 

88 pp. text. 107 plates. Frontispiece. 

30s, net 

HAROLD P. CLUNN’S 

The Face of London 

656 pp. text. 209 plates. 7,000 index 
entries. 30s. net 


DANCERS 


MONK GIBBON’S 


An Intruder at the Ballet 
. 128 pp. 40 plates. Frontispiece. 21s. net 


FELICITY GRAY’S 
Ballet for Beginners 
Based on the Television series. With 
114 demonstration photos. 2nd Imp. 
12s, 6d. net 


FUN AND GAMES 


EVAN ESAR 
& NICOLAS BENTLEY’S 


Treasury of Humorous 


Quotations 
2nd Imp. 12s. 6d. net 


R. O. DUNLOP’S 
Painting for Pleasure 
23 illus., 4 colour plates. 3rd Imp. 
8s, 6d. net 


*TEEN AGERS (12-16) 


Will James’s 
Book of Cowboy Stories 
Illustrated by the Author. 10s. 6d. net 


THE PAGEANT BOOKS 
Illustrated. History in Fiction. 
I—Young Master Carver by 
A. Stephen Tring 
11—The Barons’ Hostage by 


Geoffrey Trease 
9s. 6d. each net 


PHOENIX’ HOUSE LTD,, CHARINGX, W.C.2 
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The biography of the year 


JAN CHRISTIAN 


SMUTS 


BY HIS SON 


“It is not easy for a son to write the life of his father— 
J. C. Smuts has succeeded brilliantly. (His) biography will 
hold the field for many years. I am glad to recapture the 
authentic portrait of the ‘Old Master’ in his son’s pages.” 

_ IVOR BULMER-THOMAS, Daily Telegraph. 


564 pp. Sm. Demy 8vo. 24 pp. of illustrations, 5 maps. 25/- net. 


The towns and villages of England 
- are living history 


2,000 YEARS OF 
ENGLAND 


by JOHN GLOAG 


The aspects of English life which are covered in this book are 
not those usually described in conventional histories of 
England. Mr. Gloag traces, from Roman times to the present 
day, the progress of England’s heritage, through the growth 
and character of our towns and cities, the development of the 
English home, our architecture and the creation of the 
environment which is now familiar. His book shows how much 
of English history may be read from the land itself and its 
towns, cities and buildings. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


New novels by 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
The Chalice and the Sword 


A novel in which he creates one of his finest characters —an 
Anglo-Catholic priest devoting his life and possessions to the 
welfare of his parishioners in the near-slum area abutting 
the large mansions of a wealthy London suburb. 15/- net. 


R. C. HUTCHINSON 


Recollection of a Journey — 


“T beg you to read this book: open your mind and— more 
important — open your heart to it. One of the characters says, 
‘Poland is a mystery, you learn it with your heart’. When in 
this memorable book you have thus learned some of it, you 
may find that in a considerable measure your faith, love and 
pride in human beings have been fortified. Such at any rate 
was my experience.” JOHN CONNELL, Evening News. 15/- net. 
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General 


Sir Percival Griffiths 
THE BRITISH IMPACT ON 


INDIA. “A study, at once acute and . 


learned, of the ways in which the. 
British connection has influenced 
India.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
Maps, Bibliography, Index. 

528 pages. 45s. 


Llewelyn Powys 


A SELECTION FROM HIS WRIT- 
INGS. “There is a thread of delight 
‘running through these essays . . . the 
work of a fine writer.”—-EDWIN 
MUIR (Observer). 

Illustrated. 16s, 


L. A. Niekolls 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH II. 
A diary of the Royal Year, “ Writes 
knowledgeably and agreeably.”—Edin- 
burgh Evening Dispatch. “‘Handsomely 
produced.” —Daily Telegraph. 2ndimp. 
Fully Ilustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Raymond Francis 


LOOKING FOR GEORGIAN ENG- 
LAND. “ Contains much little-known 


information.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “ Admirable.’? — Birmingham 
Mail. 

Over 100 photographs. : 15s. 


Jonquil Antony 


MRS. DALE AT HOME. A charming 
new gift book of wit and wisdom. as 
collected by Mrs. Dale the famous 
B.B.C. housewife. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d, 


Fiction 


Henry Williamson 


DONKEY BOY. “A masterly piece 
of work.’— FRED URQUHART 


(Time & Tide). “A fine novel.”—_ 


PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
(Fohn O’London’s), 12s. 6d. 


Kathleen Winsor 


THE LOVERS. A remarkable and- 


provocative new book by the author 
of Forever Amber, 13s. 6d. 


Hilda Lewis 


ENTER A PLAYER. A novel of the 
theatre during the heyday of Beerbohm 
Tree, Irving and George Edwardes. 

; 10s. 6d. 


Mary Fitt 


DEATH AND THE SHORTEST 
DAY. A brilliant story of detection 
and suspense. “‘ The characters are as 
interesting to penetrate as the crime.” 
—ERIC. FORBES BOYD (Sunday 
Times). i: 9s. 6d. 
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Making and Growing 


- 


Collected Poems 1934-1952. By Dylan Thomas. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


‘I READ SOMEWHERE of a shepherd who, when asked why. he made, 
from within fairy rings, ritual observances to the moon to protect his 
flocks, replied: “I’d be a damn’ fool if I didn’t! ” These poems, with 
all their crudities, doubts, and confusions, are written for the love of 
Man and in praise of God, and I’d be a damn’ fool if they weren’t’. 
So Dylan Thomas prefaces his latest volume. It is a very proper 
preface. Mr. Thomas has left a mass of incorrigible rubbish in his 
stuffed drawers, but remains the most alive, and growing, of English 
poets of my generation: alive, therefore capable of praise. That is a 
gift, and Mr. Thomas should by now have learnt about its givenness. 
He should have discovered that there is nothing given unless the poet 
is doing his job. And this is just what Mr. Thomas can do, with the 
command of a miglior fabbro of his own age. Three or four times he 
does it. 

In two poems the cool and apparently indifferent patterning of verse 
turns out, at critical moments, to be exactly fitting. 


And there could I marvel my birthday 
Away but the weather turned around. And the true 
Joy of the long dead child sang burning 
In the sun. 
It was my thirtieth 
Year to heaven stood there then in the summer noon 
Though the town below lay leaved with October blood. 
O may my heart’s truth 
Still be sung 
On this high hill in a year’s turning. 


The fullness of this end of the well-known ‘ Poem in October’ follows 
upon one’s enjoyment of a play of sentence and line sustained through 
the piece. ‘ Over Sir John’s Hill’ is a still more remarkable achievement 
of rhythm, inventive as of a troubadour shaping a whole new form on 
the page: the poet is again maker, no mere cultivated organ-grinder 
4nd trafficker in dreams or gossip. We need this true virtuosity. Like 
the best of the music of Mr. Benjamin Britten it is a fineness ‘of art 
‘beyond meaningless novelty or exhibitionism. It can do more for 
English poetry, as it has done more for English music, than any further 
enlightened ‘ support’. 

Such lively making, and finding, is the very opposite of the mechan- 
ical formalism which Mr. Thomas has too often displayed, notoriously 
in a succession of typographical wings and diamonds. The artist must 
of course experiment; but his real technique is the kind of workmanship 
which allows sensibility to grow without forcing, that particular skill 
which helps him to say what he has to say at the moment when he is 
ready to say it. This principle of growth Mr. Thomas has fitfully yet 
brilliantly shown signs of grasping. ©I see the boys of summer’ con- 


tained seeds full of life, but too crammed and confined to mature. “ The- 


force that through the green fuse drives the flower’ used rhythm and 
refrain to let an image grow. 

Here, without being persuaded to direct imitation, Mr. Thomas might 
have got a hint or two from folk poetry and medieval carol, if he had 
taken them more seriously than he has written Ballad of the Long- 
legged Bait’. But when the poet turns from dream to reality he does 
so with the freshness of a convert- The raven coughs in winter sticks, 
the pincered sandcrabs prance, and marvels happen after a mourning 
feast of tear-stuffed time and thistles. Mr. Thomas’ hopes for his 
stuffed fox and stale fern are beyond surrealist despair. They are, 
« After the funeral’, more real than that very blinkered area of vision 
most of us possess. The fox and the fern come to life. Ann Jones shall 
be, and omnia opera Domini. 

I know her scrubbed and sour humble hands 

Lie with religion in their cramp, her threadbare 
Whisper in a damp word, her wits drilled hollow, 
Her fist of a face died clenched on a round pain; 
And sculptured Ann is seventy years of stone. 

These cloud-sopped, marble hands, this monumental 
Argument of the hewn voice, gesture and psalm, 
Storm me forever over her grave until 

The stuffed lung of the fox twitch and cry Love 
And the strutting fern lay seeds on the black sill. 


Mr. Thomas has discovered that if you let grow what the mind throws 
up, then you may have something worth declaiming at a microphone. 
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Tempted to vaporous mumbo-jumbo, he nevertheless obeys the 
command of the psalmist, to sing to the Lord a new song. At his best 
—when every word in a line stands firm as rock, yet every line still 
moves within his form—he is a psalmist of our own, thanking heaven 
for children and the fruit of the womb, and with an eye for the hopping 
of the high hills. 


RAYMOND PRESTON 


Browning Seen Plain 
Robert Browning: A Portrait. By Betty Miller. Murray. 21s. 


THIS Is NOT a biography in the strict sense—the facts are rather 
hard to find and the dates are few: it is, as the sub-title indicates, a 
‘portrait’. But it is uncommonly well painted in the modern style: 
bright colours, vigorously laid on, witty, wise and, above all, un- 
sentimental. The portrait holds our attention, and reveals a personality 
hitherto shrouded in Victorian discretion and the most involved poetic 
diction in English literature. Mrs. Miller solves the problem of the 
person and the poetry by bringing the two together, and showing that 
the poetry at its obscurest is also the most illuminating. Sordello 
is the poet in conflict with his age, as Browning was with his—a 
Titan smothered, first in his mother’s petticoats and then in his wife’s 
ringlets; and all the time in moral and religious conventions for which 
he had no innate sympathy. He decided not to fight the age, as his hero 
Shelley had done, but to compromise— 
better think 

Their thoughts and speak their speech, secure to shrink 

Back expeditiously to his safe place, 

And chew the cud.... 


He was finally and effectively trapped, as Mrs. Miller makes clear, 
‘by his domestic virtues, the most amiable qualities of his own 
nature . . . inevitably, compromise became the solution; and no 
less inevitably, compromise exacted its price’. The effect on char- 
acter? ‘ Tenacious and robust, he lived through “ the ignominious years 
beyond”: and though he who once had flung away his youth’s chief 
aims seemed near to barter his “attributes away for sordid muck”, 
in reality he redeemed himself effectively enough from an ignominy 
of his own choosing, since, “ forcing joy out of sorrow ” it was “from — 
that very muck” that he managed triumphantly, as he put it, to “ educe 
Gold” ’. 

Mrs. Miller is perhaps over-lenient to the man who forsook Shelley 
and in his fortieth year, ‘his hair “ already streaked with grey about 
the temples” . . . sat mute and unprotesting, while in the streets of Paris 
yet another tyrant silenced in cannon-fire the voices of liberty! ’ In 
a harsher age one cannot but help contemplating a little cynically 
(perhaps, too, a little enviously) a poet who, though born to modest 
estate, contrived never to do a day’s uncongenial work in his life—who 
sponged successively on parent, wife, and patron, indulging his muse. 
One cannot call him smug—he was too well aware of the prevalence of 
evil; but he was double-faced—he had, as Henry James said, ‘literally 
mastered the secret of dividing the personal consciousness into a pair of 
independent compartments’. Mrs. Miller suggests that his division 
‘placed too severe a tax upon his creative life: and it is to the widen=-. 
ing of that schism that we can attribute the rapid suffocation and extinc- 
tion of genius that took place during’ the last twenty years of the poet’s 
life’. But the wonder is that so much of that genius survived: the last 
twenty years included one half of his work and, within that portion, 
masterpieces such as ‘The Ring and the Book’, ‘Fifine at the 
Fair’ (which Mrs. Miller does not seem to appreciate), ‘ Numpholep- 
tos’ (which Mrs. Miller does appreciate), “Red-Cotton Night-Cap 
Country’ (which Chesterton so much admired) and a few charming 
lyrics-such as ‘ Never the Time and the Place’ (which Chesterton called 
“the most light-hearted love-song that was ever written by a man 
over seventy ’). 

This portrait is revealing (and one_must praise particularly the firm 
but delicate handling of the all-too-famous love affair that led to the 
marriage with Elizabeth Barrett). But one does not come any nearer to 
the mystery of creative genius. It is not Mrs. Miller’s fault. She might 
say, with the woman who knew him most intimately, that Browning’s 
genius was the least important thing about him. 
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| H. E. BATES 
| The Face of England 


Rural England has never been more 
:]| faichfully portrayed than in Mr. Bates’ 
descriptive essay illustrated by ‘' Forty 
of the most beautiful colour phoro- 
graphs ever published.”’ —Manchester 
Evening News PALES. 
Book Society Recommendation 


The 
Smaller English House 
1500-1939 


REGINALD TURNOR 


“This delightful book is concerned 
.. with the evolution of the middle- 
class house. Illustrated with many 
excellent photographs, it is of the sort 
that will get little chance to gather 
dust in the bookcase."’—Economist 
With 190 photographs 42. 


Vhe Changing 


Wild Life of Britain 
A. L. EDLIN 


Man’s influence on his natural sur- 
roundings is the theme of Mr. Edlin’s 
absorbing new book. The 117 excel- 
lent illustrations include colour.plates, 
fine contemporary nature photographs 
and a wide selection of Berwick’s 
incomparable woodcuts. 21s. 


——BATSFORD 


THE LISTENER: 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


RECORD YEAR 


%* by Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor, the two distinguished record critics and 
authors of The Record Guide. 


* A guide to the year’s gramophone records and the 
long-awaited supplement to The Record Guide. 


* ‘As a practical help for the intending buyer of 
records, it will beeven more useful than its celebrated 
predecesscr, for all Long Playing records are listed 
and critically reviewed.’—opsrrver 


%* ‘Saves the reader » great deal of research’ (New 
STATESMAN) and the risk of throwing good ‘money 
after bad records. 


* ‘A remarkable achievement. All informatixn about 
deletions, transfers, dubbings, pressings, prefix letters 
and colours, new companies and societies will be 
found within this book.’—paiLy TELEGRAPH 


* ‘Impossible not to read just for sheer pleasure. 
Once you start dipping you are likely to continue for 
hours.’—WweekLy scCOTsMAN 18s. 


Over 3,700 records fully reviewed 


COLLINS —_—_———_——_. 


Garet Garrett 


The WILD WHEEL 
THE WORLD OF HENRY FORD 
“Henry Ford was a giant figure. 
Mr. Garrett depicts one of the 
great industrial romances of 


our time.”—Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. 15|- 


Chapman Mortimer 


YOUNG MEN 
WAITING 
“An immensely interesting 


book which makes one realise 
the potentialities of the novel 
in the hands of a writer like 
Mr. Mortimer.. It renews one’s 
sense of the wonder of life.” 
—STEPHEN SPENDER. 12/6 


John O'Hara 
PAL JOEY 


Pal Joey gives the lowdown 
on his precarious jobs, shady 
escapades and easy amours. 
His letters are among the 
wittiest and most -engaging of 


John O’Hara’s works. 7(6 


Carson McCullers 
The Ballad of , 
THE SAD CAFE 


“Miss Carson McCullers is 
the most remarkable novelist, 
I think, to come out of America 


for a generation. She is-a 
master of peculiar perception 
and an incomparable story- 
teller.”—V.S. PRITCHETT. 15]- 


_ SBA CRESSET PRESS 


"Brilliant «2: important and 
memorable,’’ — Sunday Times. 


We Fascinating.”’ 
—News Chronicle. 


The 


ce * . . . 
Triumphant . . . amusing, discursive, ultra-readable.”’ 


: ; —The Observer. 
““In the best sense diverting.’’—The Times. 


“* Wise and amusing.’ 


—Daily Telegraph. 


Few 


‘“< What all worth-while biography should be: a mirror of 
the world and time in which the narrator has lived, relating 
personal experiences to the vital issues.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 


SIR DAVID KELLY > 


HOLLIS & CARTER: 25, Ashley Place, S.W.1 (2 ss.) 
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British Crags 
and Climbers 


EDWARD C. PYATT 
WILFRID NOYCE 


The first anthology devoted 
entirely to British climbs. Here 
are adventures as exciting as any 
of those experienced on distant 
ranges in faraway places. 


Illustrated 21s net 


Tice of 
the Film — 


BEEA=BALAZS 


A book by the pioneer of film 
criticism. This is his first work 
translated into English, and 
presents lucid “information and 
instruction about film-making for 
all those interested in the newest 
of the arts. = 


Illustrated 25s net 


DOBSON ‘ 


12. PARK. PLAGE, ‘SWal 


A PLAY TONIGHT 


J. C. TREWIN. ° 16/2 

This book of the programme-notes 
and diversions of one of our busiest 
professional playgoers is his most 
accomplished work yet. December 8 


MIRACLES OF 
SURGERY — 


JEAN EPARVIER. 12/6 


A fascinating eye-witness account 
of the surgical marvels of the last 
ten years. 


PLAYS OF THE 
YEAR, Vol. 6 


Ed. by J. C. TREWIN. 18/- 
Saint’s Day/John Whiting. Who 
Goes There?/John Dighton. Gun- 
powder, Treason & Plot/H. Ross 
Williamson. The Same Sky/Yvonne 
Mitchell. The Prodigious Snob| 
Moliére: Malleson. ; : 


SCULPTURE 
ARNOLD AUERBACH. 18|- 


Critical survey of the subject from 
the rock-reliefs of Altamira to 
Henry Moore. 67 photographs. 

December. 


NOW IT CAN BE 
TOLD | 


GLEESON & WALDRON. 15|- 


‘Their stories are far more thrilling 
than fiction’ (Scotsman). ‘... good 
stories of real war adventure’ (New 
Statesman). 2nd imp. 


ELEK 14 GREAT JAMES ST. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Recipe for a Caboodle - 


The Logbook of the Coiners. By André Gide. Cassell. 30s. 


‘WHAT INTERESTS ME is not the work of art so much as the recipe ’, 
said Paul Valéry more than once; one may suppose he would have 
admired The Coiners less than its Logbook. And yet, the Logbook is 


itself a work of art, though there is no reason to suspect that Gide 


edited it in any way, or that it is anything other than the fortuitous 
contents of a ‘ brown notebook’ devoted, between 1919 and 1925, to his 
work in progress. There are passages about The Coiners in Gide’s main 
Journal which are there merely because he happened to have some 
other-coloured notebook in his pocket at the time, and they might just 
as well have been here. But there is a unity, a progress and a conclusion 
in the apparently random diversity of the Logbook; the recipe, too, 
has been created. 

The Logbook is almost a novel, expressed in Gide’s favourite diary- 
form, about a novelist writing a novel; and that is the very subject of 
The Coiners. The novelist is in a state of torture— A day of- abomin- 
able lethargy ’—‘ Groped about in the clouds for hours on end’. He has 
a Dostoevskian nightmare about teasing Proust and being superbly for- 
given by him. It’s like churning milk—will the butter ever come? ‘If 
he didn’t know beforehand from experience that through beating and 
shaking this creamy chaos, he was going to see the miracle repeated— 
who wouldn’t throw up the job?’ At times he is under a hallucination 
that he is actually living his novel; he copies down the most inappro- 
priate, saugrenu incidents of his life at the time, for inclusion in it. He 
is wrong: the anecdote of the invalid girl in the railway-carriage doesn’t 
go in; he is right: the boy stealing the book becomes one of the most 
inseparable and central episodes of The Coiners. But the beauty of the 
irony of these memoranda and trial-passages is that nearly all were 
rejected. The novel foreshadowed in the Logbook is almost a caricature 
of the actual Coiners; where it survives only as the anti-novel of the 
hero Edouard, which never got written, because it was too difficult, and 
wouldn’t have been worth writing, because it was too simple. The 
Coiners is an unknown sea; the Logbook is the abandoned, instructive 
spring-board on its bank—the recipe. 

The recipe, after all, is the state of torture. Somewhere your novel 
is already written—you must find it. Reach the point of no return and 
go on— Passez outre’. Beat your brains, lest they should beat you. 
‘Inspiration? ” said Flaubert, ‘it consists in sitting down at your desk 
évery day: at the same hour’. I’m expecting too much from inspira- 

tion’, writes Gide, “it should come from seeking. I am willing that the 
solution to a problem should appear in a sudden flash, but only after it 
has been studied at length’. One sees why Mr. E. M. Forster once said 
The Coiners was a caboodle; and then one realises that certain of the 
greatest of all novels owe their supremacy to just this linking in tandem 
of inspiration and elaboration; and that of other novels since Proust it 
is Ulysses (another work Mr. Forster disliked in 1927) and his own 
Passage to India that are most worthy to be admired as, in this sense, 
caboodles.. There have been more romantic, more classical, greater 
novels than The Coiners; but. The Coiners represents the maximum of 
unconscious power that is compatible with the maximum of conscious 
art. Far more than for the sake of its jdeas or events, it was for this 
achievement and this tense harmony that Gide wrote it. The present 
volume may be regarded as a last instalment of Mr. Justin O’Brien’s 
loyal and noble translation of Gide’s journals. The only faulty passages 
have clearly been written by a proof-reader. ‘ Admettre quun per- 

| sonnage qui sen va puisse nétre vu que de dos’: * admit: that a 
character who is exciting can only be seen from the rear’. Mr. O’Brien 
must have written ‘ exiting ’. 

Gide adored limited editions. For him they were a miniature, half- 

~ serious, half-burlesque enacting of his philosophy of evasion, of his vow 
“to withdraw myself from success’; and in the days when he couldn’t, 
anyway, expect to sell more than a few hundred copies, the joke also 
had its practical side. When he became a popular writer he abandoned 
the limited edition, except as a kite-flying device to test reactions to 
« dangerous ’ works such as Corydon or If it Die . . .; and the tradition 
was carried on, legitimately and with his consent, in the first English 
edition of the latter work. But to make The Logbook non-available to a 
wide English public by an artificial scarcity (500 numbered copies) and 
high-price (see above), can only seem pointless and vexatious: ‘ Cela 
fausse ma pensée’, Gide would have said. His death should have been 
allowed to be his last act of evasion. 
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Haie’s Self-Revelation 


The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 1914-1919 
Edited by Robert Blake. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 


Mr. Rosert BLAKE states that ‘Haig had his diary typed out and bound 
in thirty-eight substantial volumes’ and that ‘it is clear, from his will 
that he expected them or parts of them to be published *. It is thus 
the more significant that Haig should have been blind to the impression 
they were likely to make. They reveal how difficult he could be in 
working with a government and with allies. They show an. unques- 
tioning self-righteousness and unbounded contempt for other people. 
The French are ‘ rascally’, the Italians ‘ wretched’ and ‘ greedy’, and 
‘ the ignorance of the Americans is appalling ’. Lloyd George is naturally 
anathema—‘ funk’, ‘a thorough impostor’ and a ‘cur’ are among the 
terms applied to him. Many of Haig’s fellow generals, and also the 
admirals, receive biting or contemptuous treatment. Even Robertson, his 
closest military ally in Whitehall, is castigated as ‘unsound’ when in 
1917 he cautioned Haig about the danger to Britain’s situation of under- 


_ taking ‘large and costly attacks’, and also suggested that there was some- 


thing to be said for Lloyd George’s idea of sending a number of guns “ to 
support Italy ’. Haig, on the contrary, was sure that the “one sound plan’ 
was to send ‘every possible man, aeroplane, gun’ to France to back his 
own cherished plan of attack in Flanders, as ‘the German was now 
nearly at the end of his resources ’. He got his way, but not his imagined 
victory. That autumn the Italian front collapsed. In the spring the 
Germans broke through the front of the physically and morally depleted 
British Army. Yet Haig never seems to have had a qualm about his 
own judgment, or its consequences. j 

It is to be observed that the diary does not confirm his post-war state- 


_ment, in 1927, that he only went on with the Passchendaele offensive— 


in the deep autumn mud—under pressure of Pétain’s appeals, and of 
what Pétain told him ‘in confidence’ about ‘the azwful state of the 
French troops’. Here I can add a point. Pétain said privately that, far 
from pressing Haig to continue the Passchendaele offensive, he 
deprecated it at the time, but did not wish to correct Haig’s statement 
publicly out of regard for him. Significantly, the secret “ Memorandum 
on Operations on the Western Front 1916-18 *, which Haig deposited 
in 1920 at the British Museum, bears out Pétain’s correction of Haig’s 
excuse—for there it is admitted, that Pétain’s view (which events-con- 
firmed) was that any large break-through operation ‘could obtain no 
decisive result’, and that he wanted the British, as well as the French, 
to confine themselves to ‘small local offensives with limited objectives ” 
during the second half of 1917. Furthermore, Haig’s diary shows that 
the date when Pétain met him and told him of the ‘ bad state’ of the 
French Army was June 7—nearly two months before Haig embarked 
on his would-be decisive offensive in sodden Flanders. According to 
Haig’s own diary, too, he heard from Pétain on July 16 that the state 
of the French Army was now ‘ very much better’. But it is evident that 
this merely encouraged him to pursue his dream of early victory through 
the Flanders offensive. 

The diary also explodes another post-war argument—that the collapse 
of the British front in March, 1918, was due to the Cabinet with- 
holding the reinforcements that Haig required to hold it. There is no 
complaint of that kind in Haig’s diary. On the contrary, it records that 
on February 16 he held a conference of his Army Commanders, when 
‘we discussed’ the defence problem and ‘All felt confident on being 
able to hold their front’. On March 2 Haig says that, at a further con- 
ference, he told them how “very pleased’ he was with the defence 
preparations and that he was ‘ only afraid that the enemy would find our 
front so strong that he will hesitate to commit his Army to the attack 
with the almost certainty of losing very heavily *. 

The diary provides an illuminating but unedifying picture of the 
conduct of men in high places, political and military, and their disregard 
of proper loyalty to their chiefs and colleagues. Indeed, Haig himself, 
who was apt to denounce or suspect others as ‘ intriguers ’, repeatedly 
went behind the backs of his official chiefs to gain his ends in opposition 
to theirs. The most important disclosure is the way he used the King 
as a lever. When the King visited his Corps before it went to France 
in 1914, Haig told him he had ‘doubts’ about Sir John French’s 
capacity for the Chief Command of the Expeditionary Force. Haig’s 
criticisms of his Chief became increasingly severe during the next year, 
and he communicated them to the King, who urged Haig to write 
letters secretly to him about the way things went on. After the abortive 
Loos offensive in 1915, Haig and Robertson—then French’s Chief 
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of Staff—made a concerted effort to get French sacked and at the same 
time oust Kitchener from the higher direction of the war. The aid of the 
King and others was secured. It resulted in French’s replacement by 
Haig and Robertson’s appointment as C.I.G.S. with powers that made 
him the military adviser of the Cabinet in place of Kitchener. Haig 
records that the King ‘ told me how he had insisted on the Prime Minis- 
ter removing Sir John French’. What the Editor himself. terms the 
“close alliance between Haig and the King’ continued, as also did the 
flow of letters sent “in strictest confidence’. When Lloyd George, after 
becoming Prime Minister late in 1916, came in conflict with Haig over 
the project of an inter-allied command, the King sent Wigram, his 
Private Secretary, out to France to assure Haig ‘ of his support’. Then 
when Haig saw him in London, the King ‘stated that he would 
“support me through thick and thin” . . . he was furious with Lloyd 
George’. This diary will compel a revision of prevalent ideas about 
George V’s role as a constitutional monarch. 

The extracts printed comprise only one-fifth of Haig’s war-time 
diary. Mr. Blake’s selection appears both able and honest. If some 
Significant passages are omitted, the circumstances of the task and 
compression required have to be borne in mind. At the same time 
it deserves emphasis that Haig’s diary is unjust not only. to others 
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but also to himself. He was better and bigger than the impression 
conveyed by the faults and limitations shown there. The source of 
these needs understanding. He was typical of the soldiers of his time 
in the too simple ‘black-and-white way he saw things, and in his 
intemperate way of expressing himself. He was typical, too, in his 
.prejudices, particularly against ‘politicians’, But he also had a 
tremendous sense of a God-given mission—to lead the British Army 
to victory—which barely emerges in this volume. The sense of a divine 
call easily produces a sense of divine right. This enabled Haig, without 
apparent qualms, to push himself to the top by steps that could hardly 
be justified by ordinary standards. In many respects, he was better 
fitted for the chief command than any of his fellows. He was pro- 
fessionally more competent, and had more firmness of character in 
crisis. Despite an excessive bias, his views of men were often shrewd. 
Despite blind spots, he often showed vision—not least in seeing how 
the French desire for ‘revenge’ and for twisting the Armistice terms 
to Germany’s further damage, was likely to prejudice the world’s future. 
He would have been a greater asset to his country if he had not been 
so sure of his own rightness, and divine inspiration. That sureness, 
when it proved wrong, had tragic results for the cause to which he had 
ededicated himself. ot B. H. LippELL Hart 


Tibet and Nepal . 


Secret Tibet. By Fosco Maraini. Hutchinson. 30s. 
Annapurna. By Maurice Herzog. Cape. 15s. 


THERE IS NOTHING particularly mysterious about Tibet, but it has 
become an established convention among writers of the more sensa- 
tional type of travel book to refer to it as a ‘secret’ country. I mention 
this because it would be a pity if prospective readers were deterred by 
Signor Maraini’s rather catchpenny title; for the fact is this is probably 
the best book ever written about Tibet. There are other, more scholarly, 
accounts, but none so well suggests the ‘feel’ 
of the country. Geographical and other 
scientific pedants will doubtless complain 
that Signor Maraini has added nothing to 
our sum of exact knowledge, and indeed 
his travels were confined to those compara- 
tively well-known parts of the trade route 
between the Indian frontier and Lhassa 
which, at any rate until Tibet came under 
the domination of Communist China, were 
often accessible to travellers with reasonable 
credentials. The book has no particular 
plan, and the journeys (some carried out in 
1937, others ten years later), which are not 
described in chronological order, are fre- & 
quently broken off for a discourse on such 
matters as the metaphysical adventures of 
Prince Gautama or the subtle qualities of 
Tibetan tea, that (at any rate in my opinion) 
odious brew of which large quantities of 
rancid butter and soda are the more im- 
portant ingredients. But none of this matters 
because ‘here for the first time is a book 
that describes the Tibetans not as strange 
figures in a gorgeous tapestry, but, once one 
has got used to their dirt, their smell, as 
human beings very like ourselves; that, in 
fact, is the ‘secret’ Signor Maraini has 
revealed—the normality of Tibet. He writes 
admirably and with great sensitivity. The 
photographs are superb, but the one ill- 
drawn and scruffy little map is a disgrace 
to a book of this importance. The excellent translation from the Italian 
(by Eric Mosbacher) deserves special notice. 

M. Maurice Herzog is already well known in this country and his 
book will be welcomed by the large numbers of people who have heard 
him lecture and seen his film. Annapurna (26,493 feet in height) lies 
in the central Nepal Himalaya and is the highest summit so far climbed 
by man. This bald statement gives no idea of the difficulties involved, 
since until recently Nepal, with the exception of the Kathmandu valley, 
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Vitarka Mudra: the Gesture of Disputation 
% From ‘ Secret Tibet’ 


was practically unknown to western explorers, and the French Expedi- 
tion, of which M. Herzog was the leader, before attacking their 
objective, had first to find it, owing to the sketchy and inaccurate nature 
of the existing maps. This meant that a great deal of time had to be 
spent in, from their particular point of view, useless exploration. This 
would not normally matter, but in the Himalayas it has hitherto been 
assumed that high altitude mountaineering 
is only possible during the very short 
season (sometimes no more than a week 
or two) of calm weather between the end 
of spring and the arrival of the monsoon. 
On this occasion it meant that M. Herzog 
and his companions had only a matter of 
days in which to make their climb and get 
away from the mountain before the bad 
weather overwhelmed them. It may be 
argued that they were in fact already too 
late, and certainly they ignored or failed 
to understand the full implications of the 
daily meteorological reports broadcast to 
them from Delhi. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood when I say that I believe a 
British expedition in these circumstances 
would have abandoned the decision to 
climb Annapurna, because with us it has 
always been a basic principle never to take 
unnecessary risks. It seems tome that this 


chance that the climbers and their porters 
were not frozen to death. 

Nevertheless, this is an epic of mountain- 
eering. The earlier chapters are not very 
easy to follow, probably because of the 
accepted French custom of doing this sort of 
thing in the form of reconstructed conversa- 
tion, which does not seem convincing; at any 
rate not in translation. But once we get to 


the actual climbing the story is enthralling and the problems most. 


graphically described. The closing chapters, in which M. Herzog (in 
extreme pain and knowing that he will have to lose all the fingers of both 
hands) describes the return journey, are saved from pathos by the dignity 
of the author’s spirit; after all, he notes, ‘ there are other Annapurnas in 
the lives of men’. The book, which contains eight maps, several 
sketches, and twenty-seven magnificent photographs (three of them in 
colour) is remarkable value for the money. JOHN Morris 
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sugeestion 


Ae MANY PEOPLE, it would be an extra- . 
; _ ordinary suggestion that they should read Vs : 


the Manchester Guardian. They overlook the 


fact that itis a national, not a local paper They ’ You can buy Book Tokens from any good bookseller 
ae 2. 5 and your friends can exchange them at any bookshop. 
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may think that it looks unexciting. Where are its 2'6 5/- 716 10/6 1216-21"- plus 44. for the card. 
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It is only to those to whom crystal-clear water 


still tastes good, that the Manchester Guardian 


appeals. Its appeal, once felt, is strong. Good 


writing, by good minds, may not move the mill- 


ions. But it is moving to the lively-minded 


minority. 


The suggestion is that you should try the 


Manchester Guardian. It comes to you free from 


literary lipstick or slapstick. It looks at the world — 


with honest eyes: 


You might—who knows? — find the : 
ES 


Manchester Guardian more satisfying, more \ ia 
refreshing, than all your other daily reading put “Hg jn eee bookcase units pee 
64 + 
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: 4S 2h You can start to house your books—suitably, glass-protected— 
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You can make your whole family say ‘‘just 
what we wanted” this Christmas, with just 
One gift: a Remington Portable. 

No other gift can be so fully shared and 
enjoyed by every member of a modern 
family. Mother and father for their corres- 
pondence; the young people for their club 
and association activities ; even the youngest 
youngsters for teaching themselves to type. 
Indeed, this is the gift that’s going to make 
everybody glad there’s a Remington in the 
house — every day, for years and years. 


Kemingtorn. 
DE LUXE 


PORTA BLE 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED 
Dept. PR 125, 1 New Oxford St, W.C.1 
Available from all high class dealers. 


From All Booksellers 


Chambers’s 
Scots Dictionary 


A concise record of the 
language since 1650. The 
ideal companion to Scott, 


Burns, Stevenson, etc. 


Demy 8vo. 17/6 net 
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THE RISE OF MAU MAU apart, 
we are reminded almost every day—in 
Parliament, in the Press, in the organs of 
the United Nations, in company reports—of 
the crucial importance at the present time of 
the world’s colonial territories. 


The Times British Colonies Review, a- 


quarterly illustrated periodical, is now 
established as an authoritative survey of the 
whole field of Colonial affairs. 

It reports events in all parts of the British 
Colonial Empire and discusses political, 
social, financial, economic, administrative 
and cultural aspects of the Colonies. 

The next issue will be published on 


December 9. It includes articles on :— 
AFRICAN SECRET SOCIETIES 


THE COLONIAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 
By Sir Hubert Walker 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF~-LIVESTOCK 
IN THE COLONIES 


By J. P Maule 
FILMS IN THE COLONIES 


OIL: . 
The seventh in a series of articles 
on the resources of the Colonial Empire 


MEN OF THE MOMENT: 
Sir Evelyn Baring; Sir Hugh Dow; 
Mr. Michael Blundell 


COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 


FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


THE “220% TIMES 
BRITISH 
COLONIES 


REVIEW 
Price 6d. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


From all newsagents and bookstalls. The annual 

postal subscription—for the four issues—is 2s. 8d. 

Orders should be sent to the Subscription Manager, 
The Times, London, E.C.4. 
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booksellers 
of Charing Cross Road 


A stimulating 
modern bookshop 
that stocks and displays 
the best of books— 
from Chaucer to Perelman 


HAVE YOU FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS? 


... then here is a Christmas Gift 
suggestion. Send them a years 
subscription to ‘‘COMING 
EVENTS’’—the delightful ‘‘Come 
to Britain’’ magazine, containing 
many fine photographs of the 
British scene and listing, in ad- 
vance, the outstanding attractions 
of Coronation Year. Simply send 
name, address and 10/- for each . 
subscription (12monthly issues) to 
the publisher, The British Travel 
& Holidays Association, 


“COMING EVENTS ” 


Subscription Department (Room 106) 
64 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 
Specimen copy on request—one shilling. 


“LES MAITRES” ART BOOKS 


Pocket Edition. Price 3/9 vol. 


Each volume contains 60 black and white 
illustrations, and text is in three languages, 
English/French/German. 


Detailed list, partly illustrated, of approximately 
80 titles can be sent on request. 


SOHO GALLERY LIMITED (Dept. L) 
18, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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Meta-philosophy 
Other Minds. By John Wisdom. Blackwell. 21s. 


Tris BOOK is a collection of eight articles by John Wisdom, now Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. It is a series which achieved considerable celebrity. 
Wisdom frequently acknowledges his debts to Wittgenstein; and these 
articles were the first substantial and printed disclosure of the new ideas 
of Wittgenstein and of Wisdom. What are these ideas? 

The first thing that strikes one is their unscholastic, anti-scholastic 
style. Again and again we are shown how those very conceptual 
tongs, which are the staple tools of academic philosophy, them- 
selves convert the. merely elusive into the totally mysterious. The 
philosopher tries to capture some unfabricated concept in the regula- 
tion pincers of * analytic-synthetic ’, “ logical-causal ’, ‘ factual-linguistic ’ 
or ‘necessary-contingent*; but the specimen either evades the jaws 
or is crushed in them. It was not made for them, since it was not made 
at all. They were made, but not for it. Formulae of ratiocination serve 
the philosopher as the tramrails serve the cyclist—save that the cyclist 
learns to steer clear of rails. 

Wisdom seems, in another way, a very scholastic philosopher. His 
theme-problem ‘ How can I know what goes on in your mind?’ is the 
perfect specimen of a question of examination-philosophy. It worries 
only the recipients of a special schooling. But Wisdom is exercised about 

our knowledge of other minds, only as the schoolmaster is interested in 
- the Eagle, when he investigates how it interests boys. As his is a meta- 
interest in the Eagle, so Wisdom’s is a meta-interest in the problem of 
other minds. His master-purpose is that of finding the causes and cures 
of philosophical paralyses, obsessions, anxieties, and fixations in general. 
Hence his frequent divagations from his title-problem are not divaga- 
tions from his master-problem. 

This semi-clinical master-problem dominates, indeed, nearly all the 
articles. I think that he overpresses these clinical analogies. The climber 
who shows me how to scale crags teaches me more than the consultant 
who gets me to realise what might inhibit me from climbing. Wisdom’s 
meta-philosophising does also contain many reflections on philosophical 
craftsmanship. Where his vicarious hypochondrias enervate, his philo- 
sophical methodology gives power to our elbows. . 

If, in philosophising, we are not to get control of recalcitrant ideas 
- by steering them down engineered grooves, how are we to do so? An 
important part of the technique is this. As we find the place of a colour 
by matching it ‘successively against first more and then less widely 
separated colours on the colour-chart, so we fix the logical place of an 
idea by matching it against partly similar and partly different ideas, the 
workings of which are under control. To discover how a concept works 
is to discover how statements embodying it can be argued for, against, 
and with; it is to find the multifarious parities and disparities of 
reasoning between arguments pivoting on it and those pivoting on its 
relatives. It is more like testing a new half-back against tried players, 
than like running an abacus-bead along its wire. 

Wisdom, like Wittgenstein, is famous for his vivid illustrations. 
But these are not, like Aesop’s, mere personifications of abstractions; 
they are live examples of parities and disparities between bits of 
reasoning, which refuse to be docketed in any official filing system. For 
example, discovering someone else’s irritation is rather like discovering 
that the neighbours have a dinner-party behind their curtains; that a 
disease is due to a microbe still undetected; that the needle swings 
because an electric current passes through the coil. Rather like—yes, 
but in what ways? Not quite like—no, but in what ways? In which of 
several specified ways is his irritation unobserved or unobservable? 
Inferred or inferable? Construed or construable? The enquiry cul- 
minates not in bringing under some text-book rubric the notion that is 
being investigated, but in being able to play it, like a half-back in his 
place in the team. 

Wisdom likes making spokesmen of the Solipsist, the Sceptic, the 
Realist, the Transcendentalist, and so on. But his representative figures are 
lay-figures. Real philosophers have never been ‘ . ists’; and their 
schools have been the manufacture of their second-rate, because loyal, 
disciples. Wisdom does not (unfortunately) discuss how any actual 
thinker has differed from these puppets of his. He is shrewd in discern- 
ing our own besetting tendencies to move like his puppets. But he 
should sometimes portray someone moving well on his feet. Better still 
if he would give meta-philosophy a rest, and move on his own feet 
through some actual rough country. Wisdom’s writing has a queer 
magic. He flouts the etiquettes of punctuation and grammar; he imparts 
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no scholarship; he quells idées fixes by cumulative fatigue; and he likes 
to pay his argumentative debts in handfuls of vernacular farthings. Yet 
it is especially upon intellectuals that his dialectical massage sub- 
cutaneously works. Uniting the confessor with the gamin, he pricks our 
academic pomps and consciences. 

Other Minds has been wretchedly produced. Being photostatically 
reproduced from two journals, it is in two different types. All misprints, 
misspellings, and malpunctuations survive. Cross-references between 
articles are according to the pagination of Mind, not of this volume. 
No index is given; no subject-titles for the first eight article-chapters; 
nor the dates when these first appeared. Yet this slipshod production 
costs £1 1s. Too slovenly for book-lovers, it is too costly for students. 
GILBERT RYLE 


Tudor England 


The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558. By J. D. Mackie. 
(The Oxford History of England). Oxford. 25s. 


Tur OxForD HisTORY OF ENGLAND moves slowly towards completion. 
It is a pity that both volumes on the Tudors should have been entrusted 
to Scottish historians (would not a Welshman have been more in 
keeping?): the disadvantages are certainly more apparent than the 
advantages. For though Professor Mackie has not the ripe mastery of 
historical jargon of his colleague, Professor Black’s Reign of Elizabeth, 
we hear of ‘storms of obloquy’, ‘troubled waters ’, kings ‘enter the 
matrimonial lists’, ‘England cuts a sorry figure ”, desperate throws are 
made, dies are cast, the smouldering embers of revolt fanned. History 
should not be written in this way; a campaign should be conducted 
against historical jargon. 

Sound and sober, pedestrian, jog-trot as this author is, he is not 
without his little inaccuracies. The fifth (Percy) Earl of Northumberland 
was not a duke; Nicholas Sanders was not a Jesuit; Edward Courtenay 
did not get a new peerage, the earldom of Devon of his ancestors for. 
centuries was revived for him; Michael Joseph, the blacksmith, leader 
of the Cornish Rising of 1497, did not come from Bodmin but from 
the other end of Cornwall—as the professor would learn if he had read 
the authorities. And. so on. These slips are not important, but they are 
indications of something that is. There is no sense whatever of the great 
differences of character between one part of the country and another. 
From the historical perspective of Glasgow the whole country looks 
as flat as a pancake, and of the same consistency. This makes what 
could have been a fascinating chapter, on “The Face of England’, 
commonplace and perfunctory. 

So too with character, not much perceptiveness is shown; no con- 
ception of the depth of Henry VII, the insecurity of his youth, hand 
to mouth, revealing itself in his attitude to money later; his constant 
self-restraint, humane, sagacious, far-seeing; those deep-sunk eyes—as 
one sees in Torrigiano’s bust of him. Or of Edward— he had perhaps 
a certain kindness for his sisters, possibly because they too were royal’ 
—when they were all the poor boy had. Nor is it likely that Mary did 
not feel bitterly the stigma placed on her—as well as the injustice—of 
being declared a bastard. One flinches when such insensibility comes to 
deal with literature and the arts. Skelton is bracketed with Barclay 
as ‘not conspicuous either for good form or happy thought; in invec- 
tive alone do they excel’. This. of the author of such enchanting lyrics, 
who has inspired Vaughan Williams to his best work! 

The Oxford History promised us a new and contemporary approach 
giving far more space to the social, economic, and cultural. Nothing 
could be more old fashioned than the approach of this, with the pro- 
portions. hopelessly wrong. Imagine giving a whole chapter to Perkin 
Warbeck, and one page to the effects of the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries—the greatest act of nationalisation in our history, upon 
which the gentry rose to power to become the historic English govern- 
ing class. The consequences were incalculable: here they are not even 
glimpsed. To foreign policy and domestic politics are given ten times 
the space allotted to economic and social life: not that the professor’s 
political touch is not rather naif, though his judgment is sound enough. 

The consequence is that the volumes covering the Tudor period in 
the new Oxford History do not displace those in the old Longmans 
History of England, by Fisher and Pollard; for they were men of real 
distinction, the one of mind, the other of scholarship, and both of first- 
rate ability. 

o A. L. RowsE 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS SELECTION FOR— 
BOYS or GIRLS 


BBC 
CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 
ANNUAL 


Edited by 
May E. Jenkin 


(By arrangement with 
the BBC) 
All Television and 
in one lavish» volume. 
article specially written 
Jallopy—Sam Pig—Mr. Turnip 
Jennings— The Bell Family 
Delightfully illustrated in colour 


9s 6d net 


BROGEEN FOLLOWS 
THE MAGIG*TUNE 


Patricia Lynch 


Radio Favourites 
Each story or 


A book which is sure to catch the eye of 
Christmas shoppers-JOHN O'LONDON'’s 
Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum 10s 6d net 


TIGER MOUNTAIN 


Angus MacVicar 


First serialised on the BBC Children’s Hour, 
this brilliant adventure story takes the 
reader from the Highlands of Scotland 
to the wilds of South America 


Illustrated by Jack Matthew 9s 6d net 


I, CAPTAIN ANSON 


My Voyage Round The World 
retold by Ronald Syme 


A story which cannot fail to enthral the young 
—THE QUEEN 
Illustrated by William Stobbs 10s 6d net 
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BILLY 
BUNTER’S 
BEANFEAST 


This grand new story by FRANK 
RICHARDS brings the total number of 
Billy Bunter books now available up to 
twelve. _ All 7/6 net. The others are :— 
BILLY BUNTER OF GREYFRIARS SCHOOL 
BILLY BUNTER’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 
BILLY BUNTER’S BARRING-OUT 

BILLY BUNTER’S POSTAL ORDER 

BILLY BUNTER AMONG THE CANNIBALS 
BESSIE BUNTER OF CLIFF HOUSE SCHOOL 

BILLY BUNTER AND THE BLUE MAURITIUS 

BILLY BUNTER’S BENEFIT : BILLY BUNTER BUTTS IN 
BILLY BUNTER IN BRAZIL : BILLY BUNTER’S BANKNOTE 


UNDER THE THE CHILDREN’S 


MOUNTAIN SUMMER 
by Katherine Oldmeadow by Sheila Kaye-Smith 


This delightful story tells the LuciEN Lowen has illus- 
adventures of eleven-year- trated this new edition of 
old Tim, thirteen-year-old Sheila Kaye-Smith’s well- 
Sarah, and little Gay who written story of two little 
is six, while they are on girls’ holiday on a Sussex 
holiday in Switzerland. It farm. It shows a real under- 
is filled with the gaiety and standing of the child-mind 
colour of the country and the and an artist’s power to use 
little intimate details of the words. Studies of childhood 
many charming customs in as honest and full of charmas 
its day-to-day life. 7/6 net. this are rare indeed. 9/6 net. 
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Home grown 
(Christmas 
Presents, 
The Countryman 


a year’s enjoyment for tro]- 


Factual articles, oddities, anecdotes, pic- 
tures, poetry, are all contributed to The 
Countryman by country people, expert 
and amateur. The Countryman makes 
a Christmas present that is home grown 
indeed, with all that this implies of fresh 
and lively favour. For your friends, a 
year’s subscription brings a whole New 
Year’s enjoyment; four 200-page thick 
magazines for the four seasons. From 
stockbrokers to stockbreeders, country 
cousins to urban uncles, all in your 
circle who love the countryside will ap- 
preciate The Countryman; those overseas 
especially will welcome it. Order your 
Christmas subscriptions—which include 
a greetings card—now. 


Winter Number just out 
2/6 a copy from 10/- a year post 


your newsagent. free anywhere. 


Send this coupon to The Countryman, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. (or hand 
it to your Newsagent). 


I enclose remittance of ...... LOGE ssi 
yearly subscriptions to The Countryman. 
Please send to names and addresses at- 
tached, with greetings cards on my behalf. 
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Fedora 
the Donkey 


The charming story of a 
little boy and a_ talking 
donkey and how they join 
a circus. Delightfully illus- 
trated in full colour by Iris 
Gillespie. Age-group 6—10 


8s. 6d. net 


Tales of the 
North Country 
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\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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Christmas Books for the Young 


For Older Children 


A corps OF industrious and capable writers, 
knowledgeable about ponies, food, historical 
characters, caravans, and Alsatian dogs, is now 
engaged in the field of children’s books. But 
though children may enjoy reading. such con- 
forming and_ intelligible literature, their own 
writing (it seems) is frequently otherwise. ‘ Once 
there was a dentist named Mr. Scrawn. He 
drilled right though people’s teeth, used machines 
too hard, scratched people’s gums -. . and over- 
charged you. One day Mr. Howell, a man whom 
he had tortured, died...” And: “The men 
were wounded on leg and on hand; and the 
Elephant was wounded from back paws to front 
paws, and from head to foot. And like a man 
was the Elephant tamed, with his ivory horns’. 
These disturbing and memorable examples come 
from Fantasy and Fun (sic) (Forbes Robertson, 
12s. 6d.), an anthology of prose and verse written 
by the children of a small school. Its editor 
claims ‘that children’s untutored writing can be 
as powerful as their untutored art: a reviewer 
can only agree and pass uneasily on to Miss 
Enid Blyton, wondering whether he ought not 
really to be recommending George Orwell and 
Mr. Dylan Thomas. 

From the numerous class of conventional 
mystery novels for children in their middle years 
I have chosen three which have a flavour dis- 
tinguishing them from_the often-insipid mass. 
The pick, I. think, is Eilis Dillon’s The Lost 
Island (Faber, 10s. 6d.): this is well-written— 
a touch of Irish eloquence in the prose, accurate 
images rummaged for and brought out at 
moments of tension and atmosphere. Saracen’s 
Tower by Ralph Hammond (Collins, 8s. 6d.), is 
ona lower stylistic level, but it is excellent on 
sailing and radio, its incidents have a sharp edge 
of reality, and its plot. unfolds with sophistica- 
tion. The ‘ Goose Green Mill’ Mystery by Nora 
Mylrea (Hutchinson, 6s.) seemed to me the best 
of the ‘holiday’ detections. The sleuths are a 
couple of bright girls and a younger boy: the 
fluent plot concerns stolen old masters, and the 
writing sometimes achieves such strokes as eye- 
brows ‘like two grey prawns’. 

| There are several enjoyable novels for seniors. 
Two importations from America are especially 
so. The unusual setting of Avalanche Patrol 
by M. M. Atwater (Faber, 9s. 6d.) is the Forest 
Service: all the technical business of air patrols, 
skiing and meteorology could hardly have been 
better done; and the nineteen-year-old hero is 
involved in a toughly told mystery. Keith 
Robertson’s The Missing Brother (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
has a roots-in-the-past plot, an attractive hero 
of fifteen to sixteen, a narrative style that grips 
like a clan, and an Indian burial ground for 
background interest. By contrast there are two 
fictions as self-consciously English as an Ealing 
film. Alan Brock’s Bill Brown, G.LD. (Dent, 
Qs. 6d.) tells of the training and first years of a 
young police constable. The Missing Cricketer 
by Patrick Pringle (Evans, 8s. 6d.) has a teasing 
puzzle, reasonable cricket, and a most plausible 
and painstaking investigation by the boy heroes. 
Donald Suddaby’s The Death of Metal (Oxford, 
9s. 6d.) and Bruce Carter’s The Perilous Descent 
(Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) provide a welcome break 
from réalism. In the former, creatures from 
under the earth begin their attack on man by 
first removing the strength from metal, so that it 
becomes as limp as rubber. The Perilous Descent 
also concerns beings from beneath the earth’s 
surface, but here the action takes place under- 
ground, with two young airmen as, the sub- 
terranean heroes. This is well-done incredibility, 


with excellent flying trimmings: And should 
girls be complaining that all this is male stuff, 
I add to the list Joan Selby-Lowndes’ On Stage, 
Please (Collins, 8s. 6d.) in which Clare, found 
dull and rebellious by a conventional boarding 
school, reveals her true personality after moving 
to the Sandra School of Dancing. The narrative 
is swift and full of good jokes. 

The historians are in spate this season: the 
selection which follows is far above the gadzooks 
and school prize classes. Phoenix House start a 
new series called ‘ The Pageant Books’ at 9s. 6d. 
each with A. Stephen Tring’s Young Master 
Carver and Geoffrey ‘Trease’s The Barons 
Hostage. 
more successful, with some originality of lJan- 
guage as well as good details of ordinary life in 
the thirteen-hundreds. Ronald Syme has had the 
bright idea of making his historical personages 
tell their stories in the first person. His new book, 
I, Captain Anson (Burke, 10s. 6d.) is a clear, 
readable narrative of Anson’s voyage round the 
world, complete with nice precise figures of 
booty and men dead from scurvy. The non- 
fictional Thomas Becket of Canterbury by 
Alfred Duggan (Faber, 12s. 6d.) is written with 
wit and opinions, and gives a quite masterly 
picture of its times (though in his laudable 
desire to ring the bell the author is led into 
some outrageous statements—see page seventy- 
nine). Ideal for the History Sixth. 

No yearly notice of children’s books would 
be complete without mention of Collins Maga- 
zine Annual (Collins, 15s.), and the universal 
Frank Richards’ Billy Bunter’s Beanfeast 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 

Finally, I must return to my opening theme. 
There is one writer this year whose work is 
suffused with poetry and who does not burke 
the issues of pain and death. This is René 
Guillot, whose Sama (8s. 6d.) and Companions 
of Fortune (9s. 6d.), both published by the 
Oxford Press, are in the great tradition of 
children’s literature. Sama is designed for the 
youngest children in my sector: it is the bio- 
graphy of an elephant, told with immense but 
unsentimental pity and understanding. Compan- 
ions of Fortune is for older children: the author 
has taken the bare bones of the old quest for 
treasure and fleshed them with subtle atmosphere 
and symbolism. : 

Roy FULLER 


Nursery Fiction 


To MAKE WHATEVER RESPONSE seems to be 
expected or required is the daily task of child- 
hood. But this task, once it has been accepted 
as inevitable, tends to become a game like 
© Forfeits’—one of the most secret and serious 
of all childhood games. Briefly, it consists of 
acting ‘in character’: of being as nearly as 
possible what one is expected to be, and like a 
good actor, equally willing to play either hero 
or villain. Perhaps for this reason the most 
valuable books of any childhood are those in 
which adult expectations and requirements never 
intrude: the books of fairy stories, poems, non- 
sense rhymes, legends and myths which conjure 
up a totally ‘ other’ world and so leave the child 
free for once, as spectator, to make his own 
response. Only when the actor begins to grow 
conscious of the spectator does the game end 
and the task of ‘ reality’ begin. 

Early childhood is a time for the naming of 
the beasts and at least half the new books this 
year are about animals. But it is important that 
they should be beasts in their own right: 
mythical creatures, and gifted with speech, per- 


Both worthy, but the former is the , 


haps, but set in their own closed and complete 
world, not merely the by-products of adult 
sentimentality or sophisticated humour. Such a 
world has been beautifully visualised by Laurent 
de Brunhoff in Babar’s Visit to Bird Island 
(Methuen, 15s.) which tells how the king and 
queen of the Elephants with their three children 
sail to Bird Island where they are entertained by 
the king and queen of the Birds. 

Other books for the age group five to seven are 
Belinda and the Swans by Ian Serraillier (Cape, 
6s.), a collection of narrative poems based on 
Grimm and Provencal legend which read aloud 
excellently; The Fairy Caravan by Beatrix Potter, 
now published for the first time in this country 
(Warne, 10s. 6d.), which contains some of the~ 
author’s best pen-and-ink sketches and is the 
long story of how Tuppenny the guinea pig came 
to join Alexander and William’s circus—a circus 
run by animals for an exclusively animal 
audience; Our Outdoor Friends (Meiklejohn, 
12s. 6d.), a first nature book by Irene Byers 
which is specially valuable for its illustrations, 
and Jan Klaassen Cures the King (Faber, 8s. 6d.), 
the traditional play of Dutch puppet-shows re- 
told in the liveliest manner by Antonia Ridge. 
(The hero succeeds through a friendly magic 
and’ is quite without the violence’ or cunning 
of Punch.) Fairy Tales of Long Ago, edited by 
M.C. Carey (Dent, 8s. 6d.) is an unusually good 
collection from many different sources. 

For younger children aged three to four, there 
are two delightful ‘Pop-up’ books: Rudolph 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer, the story-poem by 
Robert L. May, and How We Travel (Publicity 
Products, 5s. each). In these the pictures are in- 
Zeniously cut and scored so as to “pop up’ on 
opening and give a three-dimensional effect. Also 
for the very young, with simple text and full- 
page drawings, is Gypsy, by Kate Seredy 
(Harrap, 6s.), the story of a cat’s upbringing. 

A new Mary Poppins book, Mary Poppins in 
the Park, by P. L. Travers (Peter Davies, 9s. 6d.), 
will delight almost any child between the ages 
of eight and eleven. This is a series of linked 
fairy-tales each of which is highly original in 
pattern and flavour, and perfectly welded with 
the ordinary lives of five small children and their 
nurse. A book with similar qualities but closer 
to fable than fairy-tale is The Wonderful Farm 
by Marcel Aymé, translated from the French by 
Norman Denny (Dent, 9s. 6d.). Recommended 
also are The Borrowers by Mary Norton (Dent, 
9s. 6d.), in which the author invents, a new 
nursery myth to explain many a small loss; 
Magic in the Air by Dorothy Ann Lovell (Faber, 
9s. 6d.), the exciting adventures of a little clown 
who runs away one night from the circus, and 
FJungle Child by Caroline Davis (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.), a vivid story of a little English girl’s 
unorthodox childhood in the Nilambur Jungle. 
For children who enjoy ‘ making things’ and 
can count on an occasional helping hand, there 
is Judy and Andrew's Puppet Book by Muriel 
Goaman (Fabzr, 6s. 6d.), which explains how to 
make and work all kinds of puppets. 

Poems and nonsense rhymes, some of which 
deserve a place in every nursery anthology, will 
be found in James Reeves’ The Blackbird in the 
Lilac (Oxford, 9s. 6d.). Illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone, whose pen-and-ink drawings are a 
sensitive visual accompaniment to the poetry, 
this is a book to please children of all ages. 
Finally, a novel which includes with loving 
insight all the dark undertow of a child’s life 
and could be read aloud with special enjoyment: 
The Children’s Summer by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Cassell, 9s. 6d.), first published in 1932 and 
now reprinted. 

ANGELA PAUL 
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TELEVISION 
Catering for All Tastes 


ONE DAY, more or less fine according to your 
personal taste, there will be television round the 
clock and a dozen different programmes to pick 
from. Until that glorious dawn, there: is likely 
to be a residuum of irritation in the general 
enjoyment of almost any play. This is unavoid- 
able, especially when the evening viewing time 
is comparatively short. A whole evening given 
over to a play which you are not enjoying 
seems a monstrous waste of the screen’s 
potential charms: oh, for a change, you 
think, be it only a breakdown or an 
interval picture; be it never so humble, 
a slice of something else now: a parlour 
game, police sports, or new ways with 
fish croquettes. 

The ideal, or democratic length of 
programme would seem to be about an 
hour. This is very hard on the kind of 
play which needs a good length to make 
its points effectively, because during the 
less urgent passages we are all saying 
(quite audibly, as one dare not in a 
theatre), ‘For goodness sake get on with 
it’, or ‘ Why did no one think of cutting 
that?’ 

Dennis~Parry’s play ‘No: Cross, No 
Crown’ was in my view too slow, not 
for the stage perhaps, but for television. 
All the same this curious, original, and 
diverting drama, addressed to an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic audience which 
had pondered some of life’s responsi- 
bilities, made a welcome change from 
current domestic trivialities. It also provided 
Basil Sydney with a splendid part, a Shotover of 
a part, which he made much of. In one sense a 
theme like this (the case for suicide, mercy kill- 
ing, and so on) would seem to be more easily 
handled in the medium of television drama than 
on the chill and draughty boards of a real 
theatre. We are used to discussion and do not 
fret; what is more, we are used to discussion 
which does not develop: along clear outlines 
which is good practice as here, when the author 
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‘ Adam’s Apple’, with (left to right) Frances Hyland as Penelope Blessington, 
John Stratton as Stephen Binns, and Roger Livesey as Henry Blessington 
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had some difficulty in getting the issues clear 
and in establishing a consistent tone, so that we 
were frequently taking side dives into melo- 
drama, ironic comedy, and heartlessness. I am 


told that the second performance went much 
better, so that it may have been largely a matter 
of production. But not the least interesting thing 
really is that such a play should be getting itself 
put on at all in the narrow limits of television 
as it is today. 

More enjoyable, if only because so much less 


‘Sydney as Laurence Rockley in ‘No Cross, No Crown’ 


exhausting in its steady tone, was Rose Franken’s 
“Another Language’. I suspect that this little 
domestic tiff was originally American and I 
spent some of the spare attention one so often 
feels on one’s hands during this sort of play in 
trying to visualise it in terms of transatlantic 
life, where matrimony is, after all, much the 
same, in spite of some subtle differences. But the 
splendid Englishness of Mary Jerrold and Isabel 
Dean defeated this critical fugue. Miss Jerrold, 
who nearly always has to play sweet old ladies, 


always seems to me to do, if possible, an even 
better job when. she is called upon to depict the 
selfish and elderly-and querulous. Her possessive 
Mrs. Hallam was a joy to watch. Miss Dean, 
too, was excellent as the rather sad young wife 
~married~ to .an ill-tempered, faintly resentful 
husband, and finding herself attracted unhappily 
towards her nephew (Tony Britton). A slight 
play, to be sure, and if one compares it to some 
such work as ‘ His House in Order’, which has 
a rather similar theme, one is bound to call it 
facile. But it came over well, with a 
steady if light appeal to the emotions. It 
is, no doubt, Women’s Fiction as far as 
such categories go. But it is not false. 
There was a simple production by 
Desmond Hawkins. Q 
N. C. Hunter’s ‘Adam’s Apple’, on 
the other hand, had anything but a 
simple production. Desmond Davis had 
done the adaptation for the screen and 
was perhaps anxious that we should not 
complain that it was_a static, theatrical 
joke. There was-much flouncing about, 
turning and twisting and changing of 
angles, but in sum they were managed 
successfully, meaning that they helped 
rather than obscured the simple ‘joke at 
_the heart of the piece. This was no more 
than that a-pompous Edwardian squire 
‘who, having quite literally eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, suddenly becomes an . 
intellectual giant to the general discom- 
fort of those in: and outside his house- 
hold. Roger Livesey, who, better than | 
most actors, is able to suggest that he is 
just about to blow up in the manner of 
an over-stoked boiler, huffed and puffed about in | 
a frock coat and raised eyebrows to good effect; 
the Misses Wynne Clark and Agnes Lauchlan, 
like two of Lady Bracknell’s understudies, made 
fatuous comments in conservatories; Frank Birch, 
in pince-nez, as a brain specialist sent down to 
certify the superman, was most happily routed; 
and several younger people also contributed to 
the lark with enough show of conviction to 
avoid giving the impression that they were play- 
ing at comedy. I can imagine some people find- 


© Another Language’, with ‘Raymond Young as Victor, Mary Jerrold as Mrs. 
Hallam, Isabel Dean as Stella, and William Mervyn as Walter 
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ing it very unfunny indeed, and it seemed to 
me the sort of play which would be a bore 
merely to hear. Visual larks are another matter. 
There was, however slightly, something here of 
the gaiety of such cinematic masters as René 
Clair. 

“Music for You’ was a popular, luscious hour 
of music, ballet, and singing put over—and 
doubtless in most homes received—con molto 
brio. Mr. Eric Robinson is very much the man 
for this. One other thing I found. pleasure in 
last week, a film in ‘ Children’s Television ’ con- 
cerning one Renfrew of the Mounties, a wonder- 
fully tenacious fellow whose vicissitudes in the 

“Jawless prairies had me nailed to the carpet. I 
see it is marked ‘ for older children ’. Evidently 
for dotards too. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
j Loyal, Royal, and Ancient 


BEFORE LAST SUNDAY I had met Robert Kemp’s 
“The King of Scots’ (Home) only between 
those massive Norman pillars at the end of 
Dunfermline Abbey nave. The early September 
afternoon, as I recall it, was long and drowsy. 
Voices set the echoes flying; when it was over, 
only one or two of the couplets and the sound 
of a harper’s song stayed ih the mind. It was 
different when one could concentrate upon a 
radio version that Mr. Kemp had wisely 
trimmed. Now things that had been fogged 
came clearly into focus; it was possible to recog- 
nise the ‘vigour of the couplets and the quality 
of the play as a piece of straight tale-telling (or, 
if you like, a full-blooded drive from the first 
tee). No concession here to the Saxon tyrants— 
how apt for St. Andrew’s Day!—but some 
forthright declamation by Tom Fleming, as the 
lion-heart of Scotland, to inflame all patriots. 

~Mr. Kemp, asa serious student of Robert 
Bruce, leaves out that wretched pantomime 
spider. Instead he provides a Demon King in 
the person of Edward I of England, the 
“hammer of the Scot’. Edmund Willard spoke 
him on the air, as he did in Dunfermline nave, 
with a hard, hammering power; I am sure, by 
the way, that Mr. Kemp was wholly right to 
omit eight unfortunate lines in which, during 
the original version, Edward gloats over the 
detail of William Wallace’s end. On the air we 
had the two scenes for another victim of 
Edward’s wrath, the Countess of Buchan who 
crowned Bruce, and who was caged for many 
years high upon the outer wall of Berwick 
Castle, ‘a trophy of war nailed to the naked 
stone’, Lennox Milne spoke movingly for the 
Countess, especially her last salute to the Scot- 
tish lands, Lothian and Galloway, ‘my own 
Joved Fife and the birch woods of Mar’. James 
Crampsey’s direction was as unaffected as. the 
play, a loyal St. Andrew’s ceremonial upon 
which we, south of the Border, felt like privi- 
leged eavesdroppers. 

After Bruce, the rhetoric, the royal-and- 
ancient tirades, of a play infinitely more famous, 
but known to few playgoers in an English ver- 
sion; Corneille’s ‘ The Cid’. It was a very bold 
adventure to present this classical tragedy 
(Third) in a seventeenth-century translation by 
J. Rutter, a capable version with Shakespearean 
hints now and then (‘cannot once startle me’) 


that took us at least into the ante-room of 


Corneille, and had the benefit of a’ careful 
scrutiny and patching by Merlin. Thomas. 
Under ©. A. Harding, the production at once 
found and settled into its rhythm, and we were 
able to’ appreciate the speaking of such actors 
as David Peel, who had the Cid’s battle-piece, 
and of Robert Harris as the King. This was an 


experiment that achieved more for one listener ‘ 


than he had hoped. 
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I was far less happy with ‘ Mandragola’ 
(Third), though obviously Ashley Dukes had 
done his best for an ancient piece with an 
apparatus of Renaissance intrigue, and a bibble- 
babble about potions that becomes tedious. The 
cast attacked on all fronts with a determined 
vivacity; if I felt that pleasure was less apparent 
than determination, the fault may have been 
mine, with an ear untuned that night to the 
notes of Machiavellian comedy. 

My ear is tuned to Masefield; personally I 
was glad to collect a rarity, ‘ Melloney Holtspur ” 
(Home). As guided shrewdly by Peter Watts, it 
justified (to myself) my belief in the radio- 
active quality of a piece of.atmospheric writing 
in which Masefield makes an almost Elizabethan 
use of his ghosts. I cannot speak of * Melloney ’ 
without remembering Gladys Young as the 


country housekeeper, a remarkable bit of vocal’ 


characterisation. This is the phrase too for 
Constance Cummings’ work as General Gabler’s 
daughter in ‘Hedda Gabler’ (Light), a play 
Sieveking -smoothed, Gielgud - directed, and 
beautifully weighed-and-measured by the new 
Hedda (‘And I suppose I mustn’t think of the 
thoroughbred mare? .. . Well, never mind! ’). 
For once, the sounds and wild airs of the Goons 
(Home) failed to cheer me; neither the epic of 
the male fan-dancer nor the goon-with-the- 
wind diversions from the Civil War seemed to 
be in the mood. No Royal and Ancient form 
here: drives topped, putting faulty. The next 
round should be better. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Near. and Far 
WINTER IS TRADITIONALLY the season for listen- 


_ ing to travellers’ tales or ghost stories round the 


fire and so I felt that my behaviour was con- 
ventionally correct on a bitterly cold evening 
last week:-as I sat with my world narrowed to a 
blazing fire two yards in front of me and the 
spatter of sleet on windows four yards behind 
me, listening to Colin Wills telling of his travels 
in the Cameroons. The programme was called 
“Window on the Cameroons’ and it was some 
window, seeing that it embraced the Great 
Cameroon, a mountain 13,000 feet high and 
covering an area of 800 square miles, and a 
territory receding hundreds of miles to Lake 
Chad and covered with vast plantations of 
bananas, cocoa, and rubber, and tribes of various 
races, languages, and customs. In scene after 
scene of vivid description Mr. Wills focused our 
vision on details of this immense panorama and 
gave us, besides, a sketch of its history. 

The Cameroons is now divided into two 
sections, one administered by the British, the 
other by the French, as trust territories under 
the United Nations. He'also described the work 
of the Cameroons Development Corporation, 
sponsored by the Nigerian Government, which 
provides educational and health services and 
promotes the agricultural and general develop- 
ment of the country. Today this shows.a steady 
profit, all of which is used for the benefit of the 
section. It was a fascinating as well as an 
instructive programme. Mr. Wills took with him 
a recording outfit which enabled him to include 
among other items some curiously attractive 
samples of native singing with and without 


an accompaniment of strange instruments. We 


were also privileged to assist at a ju-ju ceremony 
of so hush-hush a sort that no .European is 
allowed to attend it, though the presence of 
Mr. Wills’ microphone was tolerated. I braced 
myself for something delightfully sinister, but, 
to the ear at least, nothing could have seemed 
more lyrically innocent. A visiting mission has 
just completed a fortnight’s tour of the British 
section and will report their findings to the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. 
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On the previous evening a smaller and more 
domestic window was opened for us on Llantwit 
Major, a Glamorganshire village near the Bristol 
Channel, in and around which there are remains 
of human settlement which reach back over 
3,000 years—a bronze-age barrow, traces of the 
early iron age, a Roman villa and a medieval 
settlement. This was the second programme of 
“The Past Around Us’ and, like the first, it was 
a discussion among pundits—four of them, this 
time—and, like it, it built up out of dry facts 
and theories a rich impression of human history. 

I was wrong about ‘ The Seven Deadly Sins’. 
They seemed to me, when they began, to por- 
tend a series of academic lectures, but in fact 
they have given us some very vital talks. Angus 
Wilson completed the series last week with 
‘Sloth’, in which, by exhibiting a few shrewd 
and highly amusing character sketches, he 
fulminated against what many of his listeners 
must uncomfortably have realised to be their 
besetting sin. I have seldom received so drastic 
or so just a dressing-down. It was an extra- 
ordinarily good performance. Very good, too, 
in their different ways, were E. Martin Browne 
on ‘Envy’ and Norman Nicholson on 
‘Gluttony’ in the previous two weeks. 

An unusually delectable ‘ Time for Verse’ was 
read by C. Day Lewis and Jill Balcon, both 
of whom have long since proved themselves 
superlative readers of poetry. The programme 
began with two long passages from “The 
Prelude’—those on the Blind Beggar and 
Bartholomew Fair—read by Mr. Lewis, and 
there followed a selection of less familiar poems 
by Lionel Johnson, Thomas Traherne, Robert 
Frost, Dorothy Wellesley, and Charles Sorley. 
It was a well-assorted choice which left one, as 
a good feast should do, satisfied but not sated. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Second Performance 


ALTHOUGH BRITISH AUDIENCES can hardly be 
accused of an Athenian craving for ‘ something 
new’, concert-givers, not excluding the B.B.C., 
seem reluctant to let us hear second performances 
of music that has been produced at much expense 
of rehearsal. Private impresarios have the excuse 
that, while audiences show ‘sales resistance’ to 
contemporary music, they must be wary, though 
even here a little enterprise in letting orchestras 
repeat what they have recently learned might 
give interest to a programme at no great cost. 

It seems extraordinary that Alan Rawsthorne’s 
Symphony should have had to wait two years for 
a second broadcast. Here is an important and 
impressive work by an established composer, 
which immediately seized. the imagination of its 
audience. Yet no place had. been found for it 
again in all the multitude of broadcast concerts 
until last week, and, I believe, there has been only 
one concert-performance of it, by the L.S.O., in 
this country since it was first given by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. This is not an exception 
to a rule. One could name half-a-dozen sym- 
phonies and other large compositions which have 
had similar scant treatment after a successful 
début The exceptions run the other way: 
Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony, which 
almost beat the record of Elgar’s First and 
Rawsthorne’s Second Concerto, because it has 
caught the enthusiasm of such pianists as 
Clifford Curzon and Colin Horsley. 

We ought, I contend, really to know haws- 
thorne’s Symphony by this time, as we know 
Vaughan Williams’. The only advantage of the 
interval was that the music produced upon a 
dimmed memory the fresh impact almost of 
novelty. Even so it was at the second perform- 
ance on Thursday that one really got down to 
an appreciation of its design, the more so as the 
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public performance was not vouchsafed to the 
Midland Regional, but had to be heard from a 
more distant station. Some details—e.g., the 
broadening of a phrase in the first movement 
on to a bang on the big drum—which seemed 
grotesque or _ill-balanced on Wednesday, settled 
into their proper place in the scheme on Thurs- 
day. These repetitions in the Third Programme 
of what has been played in the Home Service are 
valuable not only for those who cannot listen to 
both. Less commendable was the substitution of 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in C minor, which ex- 
plores the insignificant with infinite assiduity, 
for the ‘Emperor ’ which Casadesus played with 
such beautiful tone and poetical feeling that we 
could willingly forgo the heroics. ‘ 
To Sir Malcolm Sargent, who directed these 
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two concerts, also fell the task of making some 


amends for the meagre celebration of Stanford’s . 


centenary. The actual birthday in September was 
marked only by a programme of part-songs, and 
there was the other evening a programme of bits 
and pieces, disjecta membra, from Birmingham, 
to which Vaughan Williams contributed distinc- 


‘tion in an eloquent appraisal of his master. The 


Requiem. Mass, performed last Saturday in the 
Third and on Sunday in the Home Service, gave 
us a better measure of Stanford’s stature as a 
composer. This is a work of grand design and 
noble execution. There may be signs of faltering 
at the start, or was the faltering perhaps in Satur- 
day’s performance? And the setting of the ‘ Dies 
Irae’ sequence; has not the overwhelming force 
of, say, Verdi’s; but, as it proceeds, the Mass 
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reaches really lofty heights in the Offertorium, 
Sanctus, and Benedictus, and in the final move- 
ment. Here Stanford can look Brahms or Verdi 
square.in the face, if not as an equal, at least asan 
artist of the same breed. It is easy enough to detect 
the influences of those two composers on Stanford, 
even as one may perceive the influence of Sibelius 
in Rawsthorne’s Symphony. Brahms himself had 
some remark about any ass being able to see that 
kind of thing. Why, one may ask, has Stanford’s 
‘Requiem’ been allowed to go so long unper- —~ 
formed? One can only suppose it due to apathy, 
ignorance, and prejudice. Now that it has been 
given its first broadcasts, as I suppose, let us’ 
hope we shall not have to wait for another cen- 
tenary before it is done again. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


The Restraint of Berlioz 


By ROBERT SIMPSON 


‘L’Enfance du Christ’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, December 10 (Home), 
and at 8.20 p.m. on Thursday, December 11 (Third) ® 


NE of the most common fallacies of 
twentieth-century criticism assumes 
that ‘understatement’ is a virtue. Com- 
posers like Debussy, Ravel, Sibelius, 
or Holst are often praised for a quality which, 
if they possessed it, would make them less than 
the artists they are. The same attitude of mind 
(an attitude that seems to imagine it impossible 
to express something serious. without being 
laconic) tends to condemn a composer of Bruck- 
ner’s calibre for the size and scope of his con- 
ceptions, without stopping to find out why he 
needs such dimensions. In fact, faults are pos- 
sible in the works of any artist; whether he is 
of the expansive type or is the kind of man who 
finds his thoughts complete themselves quickly. 
This statement would seem a truism were it not 
for the present tendency to treat brevity and 
slightness as things desirable in themselves. In 
any art, there must be neither understatement 
nor overstatement: only. adequacy is tolerable. 
Berlioz has often been accused of ‘ overstate- 
ment’, of ‘megalomania’, of the habit of ex- 
aggerating all the extremes of his music. He has 
been widely regarded as the archetype of the 
“romantic” composer, the mentality to which 
no excess of apparatus or expression is too 
absurd or pretentious. Now Berlioz, it is uni- 
versally admitted, is a profoundly original com- 
poser; there are many things in his work that 
may, in one performance; sound crude and even 
amateurish, and, in another, brilliant and power- 
ful strokes of genius. Consider, for instance, the 
famous (some would say notorious) passage in 
the * Messe des Morts’, in which the dangerous 
low pedal notes of the trombones are coloured 
only by a very high chord on the flutes. Not so 
very long ago this was played at the Albert Hall 
under a very eminent conductor who saw little 
in the effect beyond the opportunity for a some- 
what ribald form of humour; the trombones 
were encouraged to inflate their crescendo- 
diminuendo to the point of embarrassing the 
less robust temperaments in the audience, while 
the flutes were completely obliterated at the 
loudest moment. The conductor’s smile was as 
broad as his implied joke. Yet in another 
(French) performance of the work, when: great 
care was taken to see that the dynamics of the 
two groups were perfectly matched, the sound 
became quite awe-inspiring, vast and cavernous, 
withthe flutes seeming naturally to implement 
the normally inaudible upper partials of the 
trombones. Such examples as this, in which 
everything depends on the instinct of the per- 
formers, are not only confined to Berlioz’ scor- 
ing; the very stuff of his music itself is full of 


+8 


traps, harmony and counterpoint, melody and 
rhythm. 

Many of the errors thus committed are the 
result of recognising the composer’s originality 
without observing his habitual restraint. One 
can, in looking at a Berlioz score, frequently 
say ‘How odd!’ or ‘How -bold!’, without 
passing beyond the thought; such passages may 
seem ‘merely extravagant, or, perhaps, only 
sketchy attempts at things beyond the composer’s 
technical command. Then«a first-rate perform- 
ance, in the hands of a Harty or a Toscanini, 
can suddenly throw them into focus, simply by 
revealing Berlioz’ real intent. In some ways. it 
might be true to say that Berlioz and Mozart 
are the two most difficult composers to perform, 
the one because his apparent eccentricities are 
balanced on a razor’s edge, and the other for 
the exactly opposite reason that he is so infallible 
that only the finest art can. penetrate into the 
incandescent core contained by his smooth and 
easy mastery. 

At first, Berlioz’ originality was more notice- 
able than his’ restraint: this is natural. enough 
in any young genius. A fiery piece like the over- 
ture to ‘Les Francs-Juges’, for instance, 
astonishes by the daring and power of its style; 
yet the restraint is there, too, as one can easily 
see by comparing its simple and mightily telling 
orchestration with the crude bombast of Meyer- 
beer. And who ever stops to think that this 
startling overture was written in the year of 
Beethoven’s death, that Berlioz began to sketch 


parts of the “Symphonie Fantastique’ when ° 


Schubert was writing his great GC major Sym- 
phony? In the year 1831, when Schubert had 
een dead three years*-and Beethoven four, Ber- 
lioz at length finished the Fantastic Symphony, 
by which time he had thoroughly learned the 
art of adequacy, achieved in his case by a process 
of subtraction rather than addition. It is 
illuminating to run through the score of this 
work and notice how by far the greater part of 


it is thinly scored, how much of it is‘actually © 


piano or pianissimo, and how careful is Berlioz 
in conserving his heavy artillery. Again, much 
is made of the vast resources Berlioz uses for the 
“Messe des Morts’, its four brass bands, its 
array of timpani; but these batteries are called 
upon only rarely, with overwhelming effect, and 
the bulk of the great work is more ‘notable for 
its restraints than for its excesses. 

It is important to remember that at heart 
Berlioz is a French composer. For all his 
vitriolic attacks on the state of music in Paris 
and his enthusiastic praise of the orchestras and 
conductors in Germany, and in spite of the fact 


that the Germans at first recognised him more. 
readily than his own countrymen, the essence of 
his style may be realised only in a performance 
that feels its Frenchness. His musical loves, 
of course, were mainly German (Beethoven and 
Gluck) with a strong leaning towards the some- 
what Gallicised Italian, Spontini: but the best 
way to see him as a true Frenchman is to com- 
pare his volatile and effervescent style, with its 
wealth of. lilting six-eight melodies, its fastidi- 
ously transparent orchestration, and its subtly 
unorthodox harmony, with those of his younger 
contemporaries, Schumann and Wagner. One 
may still hear, all too often, performances grossly 
insensitive to this vital aspect of Berlioz. 

It would be possible to spend much space in 
pointing out places in Berlioz’ larger scores 
where he has shown remarkable restraint, and 
it is a tribute to his range that he can anticipate 
with striking accuracy such diametrically 
opposed composers as Mahler and _ Sibelius, 
sometimes within the same work: the former — 
finds restraint difficult, while the latter concen- 
trates increasingly on little else. In the ‘ Sym- 
phonie Fantastique’ both these masters are fore- 
shadowed, and the suggestion of Sibelius in the 
slow movement very nearly plagiarises in 
advance a passage in the Seventh Symphony. 

For want of a better. word, one might. call 
Berlioz a ‘classic’ (the word is really as mis- 
leading as ‘ romantic’), and to study the whole 
range of his work is to be struck by the purity 
of his fundamental attitude. Very rarely does 
he contrive effects for their own sake, and al- 
though -he gloated unashamedly over the sensa--. 
tions some of his works caused, he never stooped 
to cheap or bombastic tricks. And there is no 
composer with a finer sensibility or a quicker 
sympathy with the subtler shades of genuine 
human feeling. Few possessed more richly per- 
ceptive senses, yet his,sensuous music is never 
less than refined, and though not a religious 
man, he could always extract the fullest human 
significance from a religious subject. ‘ L’?Enfance 
du Christ’, for example, is a purely human 
drama, and even the so-called mysticism of its 
end is simply a fine distillation of the uncom- 
plicated human emotion of thankfulness. Here 
Berlioz’ ‘marvellous sense of restraint is at its 
finest, a triumph of a cappella writing, ‘O mon 
dame, pour toi que reste-t’il a faire, qwa briser 
ton orgueil devant un tel mystére!’? No one 
would have expected him to master unaccom- 
panied choral style as he does at this moment: 
not only does he master it, but by his very 
concentration on its purity he makes it charac- 
teristic of himself. ; 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


_ FIRST AID FOR BURST PIPES 


SUPPOSE YOU ARE UNLUCKY enough to get a burst 
pipe this winter. What would you do while 
waiting for the plumber? First of all you would. 
turn the water off at the stop-cock. Do you 
know where yours is? Is it inside the house 
under the kitchen sink, or is it, like mine, outside 
in the garden, by the front gate? If you have 
‘not seen it lately, you had better get yourself, 
acquainted with it. 

If you get a freeze up, be careful how you set 
to work if you are going to use a blow-lamp. 
Do not let the flame rest in-one place; keep it 
‘moving. Rags, dipped ina pail of boiling water 
and laid along the pipe sometimes do the trick 
but, of course, you will need to wear a pair of 
gloves. It is the freezing that bursts the pipe; 
so as soon as the ice in the pipe begins to melt, 
you will know whether you have a leak or not. 
Lead pipes will stand a fair amount of pressure, 
but if they are old pipes, then you might get a 
burst. a 

You, may have only a pin-hole of a leak, the 
sort of thing you can stop up by tapping into 
jt the pointed end of a wooden skewer. Or you 


might get a split of an inch or two. You can 


close this almdst completely by using a hammer 
—the sort with a round knob on one end. But 
you have only got to tap very lightly. Start, say, 
about half an inch away from the crack and work 


in parallel lines towards the crack. ‘ Stroke” the ’ 


hammer towards it, and work the metal inwards 
until the crack is closed. Another method of 
checking the flow of water for a time is by 
covering the crack with soap or modelling clay 
and binding it round very tightly with sticky 
tape. But this is only first-aid, until the plumber 
comes. None of these jobs can be. done unless 
you turn the water off first. 

If you get a serious burst, something you 
cannot manage, the only thing to do—if 
you. know you are a long way down the 


plumber’s queue—is to saw the pipe through 
with a hacksaw at the affected part, turn the end 
over, and hammer it down flat. But let us hope 
you will not have’ to do that. And do not 
forget that prevention is better than cure, so get 


‘your pipes covered now. 


BERNARD WETHERALL 


CHRISTMAS PARCELS 


To help the Post Office in the efficient handling 
of Christmas mail senders of parcels should 
remember, first, to write the address bold and 
clear in block letters, and include the name of the 
county as well as the town—uniless of course - 
you are writing to a town which gives its name 
to the County—Oxford, for example. It is 
advisable also to write your Own name and 
address on a slip of paper, and put it inside the 
parcel. Or, if you forget that until the string is 
firmly tied, write the information on the outside 
of the parcel. Write it at right angles to the 
address—and put the word ‘from’ in front of 
your name. ; 

Then about the actual parcelling operation. 
It is simply a case of using plenty of strong 
wrapping paper, and tying it firmly with plenty 
of strong string, or sealing it with sticky tape— 
the transparent kind you do not have to moisten. 
This is good for tidying joins and corners. Some-~ 
how, parcels must be persuaded into tidy squares 
or rectangles: the easiest way is to find a box 
they can go into—with some stuffing, perhaps. 

If several things are being packed together 


it is worth writing a list of them on the slip 


with your address. Then, if the worst happens 
and the parcel comes undone, there is not a 
tragedy. The staff in the parcel ‘ hospitals’ can 
usually collect the different items for repacking. 

Registered parcels must go off first. They have 
to be given special handling—and that takes 
time. The latest date for ordinary Christmas 
parcels is December 18—only two weeks ahead. 


A special point about sending something 
fragile by registered post. Write on the outside: 
‘Fragile, with care’. Do up the fragile. thing in 
lots of soft packing; and put it in a strong box. 
Then, if the parcel is damaged in the post, you 
are on firm ground. It is a condition of com- 
pensation that these parcels are marked fragile 
—and are sensibly packed. Rut DREW 


Notes on Contributors 


CHARLES COLLINGWOOD (page 91/5): Washing- 
ton: correspondent of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Epwarp ATIYAH (page 917): visited the Sudan 
earlier this year and in 1950; Director of the 
Arab Office, London, 1945-49; Public Rela- 
tions Officer, Sudan Government, 1932-45; 
‘previously Lecturer in History, Gordon Col- 
lege, Khartoum; author of An Arab Tells His 
Story (autobiography), Black Vanguard and 
The Thin Line (novels) 

ERIC BELLINGHAM (page 925): Director-General 
of the Coal Utilisation Council since 1951; 
Administrative and Legal Officer, Hemel 
Hempstead Development Corporation, 1948- 
51; Town Clerk of Stockton-on-Tees, 1936-48 

MicueL ST. DENIS (page 927): actor, theatrical 
producer, and head of the new Dramatic 
Centre for Eastern France; formerly Director 
of the Old Vic Theatre Centre; during the 
war broadcast in the French Service of the 
B.B.C. under the name of Jacques Duchesne 

A. G. LEHMANN (page 929): Professor of French, 
Reading University; author of The Symbolist 
Aesthetic in France, 1885-1895 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND, D.Litt. (page 931): Presi- 
dent of the Royal Numismatic Society, Keeper 
of Coins, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and 
Lecturer in Numismatics, Oxford University; 
author of Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 
31 B.C.—A.D. 68, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,179. 


Motley Mixture—VIIL. 


By Tracer 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book’ tokens, 


value 30s., 


21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, December 11 


N 


There are no ordinary clues: the letters of the 
successive answers (in the usual crossword order) 
are to be found, mixed, in groups embedded in the 


ADDRESS cocesceapassecsececsscesscseseseesesoreenensearcnnsecnccnseser sense AS, 


accompanying prose; e¢.g., the words ©. . . sphinx, 
see pensive . . .? would give “expense” (from “x 
see pen’) to be put in the diagram. The first mixed 
“across” word is in the first twelve letters (exclud- 
ing the title), and the last in the last twelve letters, 
of ‘The Brass Egg’; and the first mixed © down’ 
word is in the first twelve letters (excluding the 
title), and the last in the last twelve letters, of “It 
Ended in Tea’, All punctuation and the like in the 
prose is to be ignored, The unchecked letters can be 
arranged as TRACER THEN BUYS SIX GREY 
GREEN SEVERN BAGS. 


(ACROSS) THE BRASS EGG 


It was at the residence of Sarah Perkins that the 
brass egg (in reality a special one for a game, it 
was) became a rare headache, as people say nowa- 
days. Indeed, it ran in The Times in utterly shock- 
ing, riotous paragraphs, famous retrospectively, for 
ten egregious issues. Stout members of clubs took 
visionary trips, in obedience to emotional spasm, 
imaginatively to El Dorado (Sarah’s house’s not 
unfit name); others, in erratic fashion, would pro- 
ceed cynically, wearing red yarn pullovers, thither 
as to a remnant sale, ever sanguine of hearing news. . 
Extra editions were rife, all with sensation-packed 


(DOWN) IT ENDED IN TEA 
Then, at torrid heat, yeas and nays were bandied. 
There was a spirt of sheer mania; by acts nearly 
criminal a mob, wild enough, hired expressly, tried 


. sheets. 


to throw into the sea egg, Sarah, and all pretending 
to any traces of even a presumptive sympathy with 
them, But a man in a blue serge suit read General 
Pym’s mural manifesto, beginning ‘I dig rotten 
eggs up; I am in minatory mood’, and a stain of 
shame soon enveloped all angry faces. The mob 
leader, erstwhile enemy, pontifically quelled any 
darting glances at the tousled egg, and bid Sarah 
set cups for tea beneath the trees. She said, ‘lm 
in shape for mine; at best there are two cups each’. 

What, nervous solvers, was it all about? It was, 
as it turned out, a pure creation of fancy: all about 
“nothing. Such a set to! 


Solution of No..1,177 


F/O, J. P. Mernagh 
G. C. Alderman 
R. A. Mostyn 


Prizewinners: st prize: 
(Saffron Walden); 2nd prize; 
(Lytham St. Annes); 3rd prize: 

(London, S.E.18) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter What your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
or attending 
It is necessary only to pass three 
You can 


without going “into residence” 
lectures. 
examinations (in some cases, two). 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER, M.A.,-LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
SES 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient. the most economical, and 
the most convenient means ‘of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., . 


and many intensely practical (noh-exam.) 
* courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which. interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


“METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ce ST. 


ALBANS — 


THE CEILS 2ENER 


LET US ‘SHOW YOU 
THE ROPES’ OF WRITING 


There are two ways of ‘getting into print’—(a) The hard 
rough way of. trial and error, rejection and disappointment, or 
(b) The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM’s expert 
postal courses. 


The London School of Journalism, producer of thousands 
of successful writers all over the world, can shorten the road 
and help you add to your income by writing. The LSJ succeeds 
because everyone is coached individually and it is this fact that 
caused Truth to say ‘the LSJ claims less and achieves more.’ 

The fees are low and preliminary advice is free. If you like 
you may send a MS. with your enquiry to: « 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 


‘There are LSJ students all over the world’ 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS * 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
AND RECORDS 


Foyles stock of over three million volumes 
includes an unsurpassed selection of — 


1 


- UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


U.C.C., founded 1887, which is an 
Educational Trust, with a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert and _ 


successful tuition for General Certif. of 


Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc.), London University Inter. 
and Degree exams., Teaching, Diplomas 
and Certificates, Law, Civil Service, 
Local Government, Professional Pre- 
liminary. Moderate fees; instalments. 
PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge. - 


LS | 
A real Christmas 


for old folk, poorest families, 
homeless wanderers and others, 
will be made possible by Church 
Army~ Christmas Parcels ‘and ~ 
Treats. : 


Do please share by sending your 
giftto The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
Chief Secretary, The -Church 
Army, ‘Christmas Work,’ 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


-©HURCH ARMY 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics; Civil Service. _ 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME _._ ae 
ADDRESS. 


books for Christmas gifts. And for extra- 
special gifts-you-should see our 
wonderful collection of Fine Bindings. 


Foyles Gramophone Record Dept. for H.M.V., 
Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and all other makes. 
Big stock of Long-Playing Records. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and 
Continental Magazines; and we have a 


Yo, 

“TH KENSINGS 
EXHIBITION OF VICTORIAN AND 
EDWARDIAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


Admission ts. (children 6d.) 


first-class Postal Library. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON,W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Ye Open: 9 - 6 (inc. Sats.) — 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


LUAU 


Ei AH i 


FREE EVENING LECTURES (Illustrated) - 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 6.15 p.m. 
Dec. 5 William Morris Reassessed 
by Peter Floud 
Dec. 10 The Centenary, of the Victoria and Albert 
5 Museum by Sir Leigh Ashton, Director 
Dec, 12 The Japanese songs rigirs on Victorian 


esign y John Lowry 

Dec. 17 Victorian Costume 
by Charles Gibbs-Smith 
Dec. 19 G.F.A. Voysey, The Glasgow School-and 
‘Art Nouveau’ by Elizabeth Aslin 
Children’s lectures—10.30 a.m. Jan. 2,6 & 8, 1953 


Your present set can 
sive you listening 
in any room you 
choose—simply plug 
in < Stentorian. 
Enjoy radio in- the 
kitchen, bedroom or 
workshop for as 
little as 60/-, 


EXTENSION 


SPEAKERS 


Ask your 
dealer 
Fs 
WHITELEY 
ELECTRICAL 


RADIO CO. LTD., 
MANSFIELD ¢ NOTTS. 


NERA 
INKS 


The Pes 


ROD, LINDT FILS 


ind 
THE 
CHOCOLATE 


OFTHE 
CONNOISSEUR 


ION 


SIDNEY 


ONE OF 

THE MANY 
/_PIANISTS 
~~ USING 


SI J 
CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
‘50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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